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Who's Tops in Telephones? It’s U.S. 





There are more telephones in this coun- New York leads the world’s cities 
try than in all the rest of the world put with the most telephones. It has 
together. The United States has one tele- 2,600,000 —more than in all of France. 
phone for about every four people, com- In relation to population, San Francisco 
pared to one telephone for every ninety is on top with about one telephone for 
people for the rest of the world. every two people. Washington ranks a 
Sweden comes closest with one tele- close second. 

phone for every five people. In the British And we're still building and expand- 
Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven ing at the fastest rate in history. The 
people. In Russia the estimate is about value of telephone service is increasing 
one in a hundred. constantly. 
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A Report on Work in Progress 


WE Toxp you a little while back about a 
report in preparation on a revolutionary 
wholesale building just being completed. 
There have been delays in final comple- 
tion of this building, which have delayed 
the story. It will probably appear in 
September, and will be one of the most 
important of the year. But earlier than 
September we have in August a report 
on the new PhotoMetric method of tak- 
ing measurements for men’s suits. We 
think it will include considerably more 
information on the new development than 


other stories which have merely an- 
nounced the news of its development. We 
have a couple of new office jobs on which 
reports are being completed—including 
some ideas any reader can use to reduce 
office costs. We are pretty happy about 
our record so far this year. At a time 
when other publications are losing 
ground, American Business is well out 
ahead of last year, and it looks as if 
1948 will be our biggest year. There’s 
nothing like a loyal group of readers to 
make a magazine successful. 
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Penny was plenty put out when the 
new office manager told her she was 
costing the company a couple of hundred 
dollars a year in excess postage. “Why, all 
our letters feel heavy,” she said “so I stick 
on six cents to be safe!” Then the o. m. 
showed Penny the new Pitney-Bowes 
scale... started a one-girl campaign to 
Save postage and cut down complaints 
from customers about Postage Due... 

The new PB Mailing Scale is precision 
built, for long, dependable service. Its 
automatic pendulum mechanism isalways 
accurate, registers exact weight almost 
instantaneously. Its large chart markings 
are clear, widely spaced, easily legible, 
show an exact reading, and the correct 
amount of postage. And it more than pays 
its way in any size office... Call nearest 
PB office, or write for illustrated booklet! 


PIT NEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

2145 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
World’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 85 cities in the 
United States and Canada, 


Also available: 
@ special 20 oz. 
Airmail model 
and 70 lb. 
Parcel Post Scale. 
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Office Boy to President 


To the Editor: 


Your magazine has been of consider- 
able interest to us over a period of the 
last few years and we want to con- 
gratulate you on the type of article you 
are able to incorporate in it. 

In the April 1948 issue, the article on 
“The Men Who Manage Our Big Com- 
panies” is particularly appropriate and 
timely and we wonder if you would be 
in a position to make the statistics a 
little more interesting from the stand- 
point of what these men did after they 
started. These boys who start in as office 
boys and then become president, don’t 
just jump from job to job; they pause 
somewhere along the line and do a very 
constructive job for the business in some 
particular phase of the business, either 
in accounting, or the bookkeeping phase, 
or in the sales department, or in the 
manufacturing department, and as one 
primarily interested in sales I feel that 
too seldom is the sales executive given 
proper recognition for his climb to the 
top of some of these companies. 

A corollary to the above statement 
about the sales executive is a belief which 
exists among a lot of businessmen and is 
partially shared by the writer, but in 
some of the big companies which have 
become large and enjoy a tremendous 
percentage of the business available to 
them, the tendency is to hire lawyers and 
bankers who are not particularly pro- 
gressive, but merely stable conservative 
people, who will maintain the position 
of the company, with no particular de- 
sire to make it any larger. This is some- 
times expressed by some of our utility 





companies and large manufacturing com 
panies wherein they state they want 
somebody to keep them out of trouble. 

It isn’t our desire to labor the point 
particularly, but we wonder if in some 
forthcoming issue, the subject could be 
extended to the point that we can find 
out what kind of training best suits men 
for positions of prominence in our busi- 
ness world.—D. D. Munroe, vice presi- 
dent, Thompson & Company, Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Help for Liquor Addicts 


To the Editor: 


I wish to tell you of my personal 
appreciation of the article in your 
March 1948 issue by Mr. William 
Augsburger, “Help. for the man Who 
Can’t Handle Liquor.” The thought it 
expresses is an excellent one, the article 
is well-informed and illuminating and 
it is deeply and broadly sympathetic— 
in a place where decent sympathy can be 
very helpful. To you and the author, my 
sincere congratulations.— JoserpH Mc- 
Etroy, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


War-Born Excuses Thriving 
To the Editor: 


The article in your May 1948 edition 
entitled “Customer Relations versus 
Public Relations” is excellent. 

My experience in handling the pur- 
chasing for this organization indicates 
the need for an article of this type to be 


‘placed on the desks of executives of 


many companies. With this in mind I 
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would appreciate your permission to 
make a few reprints of this article. 

The war is over at this time, but many 
war-born practices and excuses are still 
prevalent. It is not my belief these war- 
horn practices and excuses will continue 
to mean dividends to stockholders. Those 
companies which can see the merit in your 
article and apply the practices pointed 
out will continue to distribute nice 
dividends to stockholders.— J. Franx 
Curry, Protective Life Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Mr. Curry: We’re glad to have you 
reprint this article. 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in that 
fine article, “Profit-Sharing Plan Lowers 
Labor Costs,” in the May 1948 number 
of AMERICAN Business. 

Would like to have an extra copy of 
this article—Dan W. FLicKiNGer, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Mr. Fiickincer: We are glad to send 
you an extra copy. 


Mail-Handling Articles 


To the Editor: 


In your March, April, and May 1946 
issues of American Busrness, there ap- 
peared three articles respectively — 
“Handling the Mail—In and Out,” “How 
United Speeds Mail Handling,” and 
“How Prudential Handles 82,000 Letters 
Daily.” Our three magazines have for 
the past year and a half been sent to all 
parts of the country and to Canada on 
loan to various NOMA members who 
have inquired regarding the subject of 
mail handling. In the course of this time 
these magazines have become badly dog- 
eared and damaged until they almost 
cease to look like magazines. 

Can you possibly supply us with one 
copy for each of these three issues? I 
fully realize it means reaching back into 
the past pretty far, but if these earlier 
issues of American Business are still 
available, we would appreciate your 
sending them to us and letting us know 
the charges involved.—T. W. Ku1na, re- 
search and standards, National Office 
Management Association, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kurne: The extra copies of the 
three issues you want are in the mail. 


National Business Show 
To the Editor: 


Could you advise us when and where 
the National Business Show is planning 
to hold its annual meeting? —'THetma 
Scuitr, The Connecticut Hard Rubber 
Company, New Haven 9, Conn. 

Miss Scuitr: The National Business 
Show will be held the week of October 
25 in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 
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Bring on your figure work problems! A FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic Calculator has all the ANSWE RS, 


~ instantly, You'll be surprised how easily a 


FRIDEN becomes a part of your organization. It 


fits your every need .. . simple to operate. . . gives 


you piel and accurate answers through time- 
saving methods and exclusive features. Why 
don't you arrange for a demonstration? Just 
telephone your local Friden Representative av 
‘test it on your own work. A FRIDEN means 


PROFITS to your business. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





sani 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Scott, Foresman & Company, prominent educational pub- spit 


lishers, have this to say about their Ditto Order-Billing 
Back Order System: “To those contemplating the installa- 
tion of a Ditto Business System we say, ‘Ditto Costs You 24.5 
Nothing.’ It is an investment which yields substantial 17.5 
savings in time and money and pays its cost many times 13.2 
each year.” 

Hundreds of business firms, in scores of industries, at- Ch: 
test to this. For Ditto is more than a duplicating method; Bro} 
it is a One-Writing Business System that helps mesh the nou 
gears of every department of business. Whatever the size 
or nature of your business, you can adapt Ditto with profit 
to order-billing, payroll, production-order and purchase- 
order work. To learn how Scott, Foresman utilizes Ditto 


to its advantage, write today for your free copy of Case 
PRODUCTION History No. 4710. ‘ pan’ 


PAYROLL ; ’ of n 
PURCHASING DITTO, INC., 2254 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. ome 


ORDER-BILLING In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario is 
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Mail-Order Sales continue to 
rise. Sears, Ward, and Spiegel all 
report substantial gains in June 
over the same month last year. 
Just as this report is released, 
there comes a wail from the furni- 
ture makers that the buyers at- 
tending the summer markets seem 
to have fishhooks in their pockets. 
The complaints are loud that 
merchants are not buying. Actu- 
ally we think it amounts to this: 
We have been accustomed to 
buyers begging for merchandise so 
long that today, when a buyer 
backs off and takes a second look 
at a piece of merchandise before 
saying, “How many can you ship 
right away?” the seller thinks 
business is bad. We venture this 
prediction — furniture sales, de- 
spite the cries of pain from the 
marts and shows, will continue 
high. Sears’ June sales showed a 
24.5 per cent gain, Ward gained 
17.5 per cent, and Spiegel gained 
13.2 per cent in the same month. 


Charles Luckman, Lever 
Brothers Company president, an- 
nounces that the company will not 
actively seek to buy other large 
companies soon. He wants to con- 
solidate gains. Just recently it has 
acquired the John F. Jelke Com- 
pany of Chicago with annual sales 
of nearly $25,000,000. Jelke pro- 
duces margarine, and it seems 
reasonable to presume that some 
aggressive sales work is to be ex- 
pected on this product when Lever 
Brothers goes into action. In- 
cidentally, some people who do not 
‘ike Mr. Luckman are telling a 
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story to the effect that he is an 


Oxford graduate, and that he . 


married “one of the Lever girls.” 
This is an outright lie. Mr. Luck- 
man graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in architecture, 
at a time when architects, young, 
old, experienced, or otherwise 
were not in demand.- He went into 
selling soap (not Lever Brothers), 
later transferred to Pepsodent. 
When Pepsodent was sold, he was 
soon appointed president of Lever 
Brothers interests in this country. 
Starting a story such as this on 
Mr. Luckman is a blow below the 
belt if there ever was one. But he 
will be big enough to laugh it off. 


Beardsley Ruml’s depression 
—he predicted in 1947 that it 
would possibly begin on April 15, 
1948—-seems to have misfired. We 
are thankful for that. A depression 
would cost more than a world war, 
and would give this country a set- 
back which would require a genera- 
tion to repair. While no one in his 
or her right mind thinks that all 
is right with our economy, there 
are plain signs that it is strong 
and stable and that, despite its 
much-advertised faults, it is the 
best the world has to offer. We 
should be proud of our accomplish- 
ments, and perhaps stop worrying 
about the yak-yakking of critics 
who would lead us into some form 
of collectivism. We will always 
have these loudmouthed critics— 
perhaps they are good for us, but 
even after listening to many of 
them, we cannot believe that the 
private enterprise system is in 


danger to any such extent as the 
convention speakers would have us 
believe. What we need to do is to 
sell the product of private enter- 
prise, and then we will not have to 
worry about selling private enter- 
prise itself. If we sell enough of its 
products and services, and if those 
products and services are sound, 
and good and fairly priced, no one 
is going to find much fault with the 
turned out those 


system which 


products. 


F. A. Boudinot, Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
executive, who knows railroad 
routes better than most of us know 
our own backyards, sends us a 
clipping about a South Carolina 
railroad, operating 29 miles of 
track, with the assistance of a 
president, 32 vice presidents, 4 
surgeons, 2 attorneys, and a flock 
of other high-titled executives. 
Among the vice presidents we find 
James Montgomery Flagg, the 
artist ; Charles MacArthur, famed 
playwright and _ husband of 
America’s greatest actress, Helen 
Hayes. Lowell Thomas is listed in 
the Official Railroad Guide as ad- 
vertising agent, and Clair Max- 
well, widely known advertising and 
publishing executive of New York, 
shoulders the title of News 
Butcher. This road, the Lancaster 
and Chester Railway Company is 
to be congratulated on its dis- 
tinguished personnel. Perhaps we 
can induce Elliot Springs, the 
president, to write an article for 
this magazine on the art of select- 
ing a board of directors. 








YOU 


dont spend a dime 
jor needless paper work 


when you use 


UARCO 


business forms 


Ask your Uarco Representative to prove it! He’ll show you 
how a single writing produces every copy you need ... how you 
save on handling . . . how you reduce costly errors. 

These savings apply to a// businesses — manufacturing; 
wholesale, retail, general office—every one! Applying them to 
your specific operation is the job your Uarco Representative 
is trained to do. Call him in for a complete survey—there’s 
no obligation. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 





for instance... 


UARCO Speed-O-Form turns any typewriter 
into a continuous billing machine—in five 
seconds time! No aligning, no carbon stuffing 
—the typist has only to type. And just as Uarco 
Forms permit this minimum writing, so they 
assure minimum handling in distribution, 
minimum looking for all concerned! 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS | bu $2eSS form AY SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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Steel Prices, long determined 
so that freight costs were equalized, 
have been upset by Supreme Court 
decision. It is too early to say 
whether or not all the steel com- 
panies will follow Big Steel’s action 
in abandoning freight equalization, 
but there appears nothing else to 
do. This may be a blow to de- 
centralization, and may serve to 
create further congestion in al- 
ready overcrowded manufactur- 
ing districts near steel mills. 
Cement prices have also been de- 
creed against, so that cement can 
no longer be sold on the freight 
allowance plan which has prevailed 
for so many years. Some smaller 
companies may be badly hurt by 
this Government decree. It ap- 
pears, at times, as if Government 
units are determined to destroy 
business. Government, asserting its 
power, in one area after another, 
continually adds hardships and 
burdens to business. One of these 
days these governmental decrees 
will bring on such widespread un- 
employment that the people will 
vote out every big Government ad- 
vocate and send them back to 
earning a living as best they can— 
which living will probably be no- 
where so lush as they now enjoy 
from their Government salaries. 
The men who seem intent on de- 
stroying business by Government 
decree seldom possess the skill or 
ability to earn good salaries in 
private industry. 


Secret Papers of Harry Hop- 
kins (at least, that is what they 
are advertised to be), Jim Farley’s 
story of his relationship with the 
Roosevelt Administration, Ickes’ 
own story of his years in the 
Cabinet—these and several similar 
books leave us with a bit of nausea. 
Each man seems intent on proving 
that nearly every other man in 
power in Washington did not know 
what time it was or how to count 
to ten. When they are not trying 
to prove each other dumb, they 
seem determined to wield the tar 
brush in every direction. The 
country has had spread before it 
the greatest collections of alibis, 
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explanations, accusations, innu- 


endoes, charges, claims, and 
counterclaims ever 
public. After reading the whole 
mess of trash, we will take busi- 


And these 


paraded in 


nessmen every time. 


same petty characters think they 


‘ought to have more power to 


regulate business! That’s what we 
call nerve. 


Clarence Francis, General 
Foods Corporation chairman, told 
the audience at the annual meeting 
of the Harvard Business School 
Alumni that business ought to 
have a “Hippocratic oath” to be 
observed by all men in manage- 
ment. Part of this creed, suggested 
by Mr. Francis, is: “I believe that 
a business must be run at an 
adequate profit and must hold its 
own in fair competition with other 
businesses ... within my sphere I 
will do my level best to keep my 
business prosperous and strong. I 
believe that business must serve 
employees, stockholders, con- 
sumers, and 
that management must keep the 
interests of all these elements in 
balance.” We suggest, if you do 
not mind, Mr. Francis, that you 
put consumers first on the list of 


Government and 


groups which business must serve. 
Otherwise your creed seems to be 
admirable. 


Bank of America is again 
under attack by the Government. 
One unit after another of our 
Government has attempted to em- 
barrass this enterprise. We are not 
competent to say whether or not 
the bank is guilty of monopolistic 
practices. We had a small account 
in one of its branches for several 
years and found the officers and 
employees the friendliest, most 
courteous group of banking people 
we have ever patronized. And that 
isn’t all—California, even though 
Bank of America may dominate 
certain phases of its banking facili- 
ties, seems to be doing quite well 
industrially, financially, and every 
other way. Perhaps some other 
states would be fortunate and 
more prosperous if they had the 


Bank of America brand of banking 


service. 


Montgomery Ward ’s revolt 
of the colonels—vice presidents 
and similar brass, if you please—is 
being blamed wholly on Mr. Avery 
by outsiders. Truth is that much 
of it isn’t Mr. Avery’s fault. The 
place was honeycombed with poli- 
tics at the top level, with several 
men thinking of themselves as 
Avery’s successor and attempting 
to build little cliques to further 
their own selfish interests. Some of 
these cliques fell apart and there 
was nothing for the members to do 
but resign. Other famous separa- 
tions Ward’s 
management were due to one or 
more of these tight little cliques. 
Some of the men such as the late 
Albert Browning of Ford Motor; 
Frank Folsom, now head of RCA’s 
radio, phonograph, and television 
departments; and Lawrence Ap- 
pley are out because they refused 


from top drawer 


to have anything to do with these 
cliques. Such men, as their pre- 
Ward and_ post-Ward 
prove, have the old-fashioned idea 
that the way to get to the top is 
to do a good job and leave com- 


careers 


pany politicians to hang them- 
selves, which quite a few Ward 
politicians have done. 


Charles M. Sievert, editor of 
the Lines and Lineage department 
of the New York World-Telegram, 
reports that a recent investigation 
proves that 30 per cent of a group 
of women interviewed 
about coffee advertising did not 
know what the 
means. Mary Lewis, one of the 


recently 


word “aroma” 


most astute businesswomen in 
America, tells us that more quality 
merchandise is not sold because the 
consumers do not know the mean- 
ing of the jargon that has come to 
surround quality merchandise. 
*“Hand-rolled,” “denier,” “shaped 
counters,” and a thousand or more 
other words which are supposed to 
denote quality mean little or noth- 
ing to the average American, male 
or female, who steps up to the 
counter with ready cash to spend. 
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Top Executives Who 
Were Salesmen 





These 40 company presidents got their start as sales- 
men and sold themselves right on into the front office. 
They demonstrated ability and persistence and other 
necessary qualities of leadership early in their careers 





By Wels Vlorris 


ILLIAM F. O’NEIL, president 

of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company of Akron, recently told 
members of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York that the Rus- 
sians can never win another war 
because they don’t have enough 
salesmen. 

He said that skilled salesmen 
are needed to sell modern machines, 
to train men to operate them, and 
to teach others to service them. 
Russia doesn’t have these sales- 
men but America does, and that 
could be the deciding point in a 


LEWIS G. BLESSING 
Bastian-Blessing Company 


war between the two countries. 

It would be a rather simple task 
to find expert salesmen in this 
country today, just as it was a few 
years ago when salesmen were 
needed for the last war. Salesmen 
demonstrated planes for the Navy 
and sold them on methods of train- 
ing men to fly and service them. 
Salesmen sold the Army and the 
Coast Guard latest machines to 
support war on the battlefield and 
in the office. 

These same salesmen, plus many 
others, are still available. Many of 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


them can be found in presidents’ 
offices in large and small businesses 
throughout the country. Of course, 
the title “president” has long since 
replaced that of “salesman,” but 
the old knack of selling is still 
there. And that is why many of 
these men are sitting in the big 
chair in the front office. They knew 
how to sell a product and how to 
teach the customer to make the 
best use of his purchase. 

Has this _ sales 
equipped the presidents with the 


experience 


qualities of leadership so necessary 
in big business today? 

The best answer to this ques- 
tion can be found in a study of 
salesmen who sold their way to the 
top. Forty presidents who started 
out as salesmen were chosen (chart 
on pages 34 and 35), and their 
careers were studied to see what 
particular attributes they had that 
helped them reach the driver’s seat. 
Many little men who would like to 
see themselves making the decisions 





HERBERT E. SMITH 
United States Rubber Company 
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complain that some top executives 
are mere puppets who were in a 
position to have the right strings 
pulled. Others call it a lucky break, 
or say that the executive’s family 
put him there. 

If we check the record, however, 
we are more likely to find that a 
president got to the top because of 
sales he made or because of other 
work he did. One president, for 
example, Melvin H. Baker of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company, attrib- 
utes his success to “a lot of hard 
work and a hell of a lot of 
courage.” He started out in busi- 
ness as a salesman for Willer 
Manufacturing Company, where 
he stayed for about 4 years. Then 
he sold for the Beaver Board Com- 
pany for a couple of years before 
becoming sales manager. When he 
went to work for the National 
Gypsum Company, his job was 
that of vice president. In 4 more 
years, 1928, he was president. 

Other presidents might be a 
little more specific about how they 
got where they are. Alexander 
Calder, president of the Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation, recalls an 
outstanding incident that gave him 
a push in the right direction. He 
joined Union Bag & Paper as a 
salesman in 1913 and 2 years 
later succeeded in securing the 
F. W. Woolworth account. The 
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City National Bank & Trust Co. 
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sale was probably the largest 
paper bag account in the country 
at the time and has run close to 
one million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness every year since. 

When Mr. Calder first ap- 
proached the buyer for Wool- 
worth, he was told that he was 
wasting his time, because everyone 
at Union Bag & Paper from the 
office boy to the president had 
tried to get the account. It took 
him a year to make the sale, but 
once it was made, he received a 
real promotion. And this promo- 
tion, Mr. Calder says, “had a lot 
to do with getting me started in 
the direction of other promotions.” 

Before going to work as sales- 
man for Union Bag in 1913, Mr. 
Calder was a pulp salesman for the 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, New 
York, for a couple of years. His 
sales carecr was held up for the 
first yeay after graduation from 
St. Lawrence University, since he 
served as football and basketball 
coach of Erasmus High School in 
Brooklyn. 

Some of these salesmen who are 
now presidents of big and little 
businesses let nothing stand in 
their way in making a sale. They 
were persistent, and if it took a 
year and dozens of seemingly hope- 
less calls to get an account, they 
stuck at it. Fresh ideas and new 





MELVIN H. BAKER 
National Gypsum Corporation 


approaches, as well as courage and 
persistence, often played a great 
part in starting the salesman up 
the right path. 

Take, for example, Herbert E. 
Smith, president of United States 
Rubber Company. He started out 
selling mechanical goods along the 
San Francisco waterfront. To 
gain the friendship and admiration 
of the crews aboard the ships and 
thereby perhaps secure — their 
mechanical goods business, he de- 
cided to enter one of their boxing 
tournaments. Mr. Smith had boxed 
in college and had joined the 
Olympic Club team after college, 
and so wasn’t being too foolhardy 
in signing up for a match. 

Everything went according to 
plan; he won his fight and also a 
contract for the ship’s business. 
But his plan went a little further, 
and he secured another contract 
covering all the requirements of 
the steamship company. 

Mr. Smith was soon promoted 
to general salesman covering the 
Sacramento Valley territory, and 
once again displayed resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity. He felt that he 
needed first-hand knowledge of the 
goods he was selling, so he went 
east to work in the factories and 
study the manufacture of these 
products. After that, he did an 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Saddles, saddles, saddles, western, English, McLellan, planter, jockey, exer- 


cise, pony—or any other kind you can mention. Miller’s has hitched its wagon 
to the rising star of horsemanship and has built an amazing world-wide trade 





Bridles, martingales, sleigh bells, lariats, boots, 
or without fringe on the top—these are standard 
all over the world come to buy and to visit and 


World-Wide Business in 
A Side Street Store 


By Eugene Whitmore 
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now it’s one of the leading riding equipment stores 


in America—more prosperous than when it sold harness 





ILLER’S had every known alibi 
for going out of business. 

Situated on 24th Street, a 
neighborhood of stables and har- 
ness stores, Miller Harness Com- 
pany, Inc., was one of New York’s 
best-known work harness dealers 
from 1909, when it was founded by 
Mayer Miller, until 1929. Then 
the work horse practically dis- 
appeared from New York’s streets. 
Old-timers in New York remember 
24th Street east of 4th Avenue. 
Here nearly all New York’s work 
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horses were bought and sold at 
auction. There was more than a 
solid block of huge stables, and 
the neighborhood was dotted with 
harness stores. 

As motor trucks became more 
and more plentiful, one harness 
dealer after another went out of 
business. Mayer Miller knew and 
was friendly with many of these 
dealers. He got into the habit of 
buying their stocks when they 
closed their doors. 

By 1929 Miller had more har- 


ness than he could sell. Plainly, it 
was a dying business, long on stock 
and somewhat short of cash. 

That was when Joe Miller, son 
of the founder, was thinking about 
going to college. Instead of going 
to college he left high school and 
went into his father’s business. All 
his life Joe had ridden horses and 
had learned to love fine saddlery, 
good riding clothes, fine carriages, 
and all the gear that goes with 
horsemanship. He decided to 
change the business into a riding 
supply store. 

Going to England he arranged 
with the famed old saddle makers 
there to supply him English 
saddles and bridles. In England 
they make saddles as they are 
made nowhere else. “Twice as good 
as ours, at half the price,” says 
Joe. At that time there was a lot 
of junk being sold to riders all 
over America, most of it at fancy 


prices, too. 


Loading his car with some of 
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an old-fashioned landau, a victoria, surreys—with It may seem a little out of place in New York, but Miller’s sells just about 
items in stock at Miller’s where horse owners from as many western boots and cowboy outfits as any store. But that’s not all— 
talk about their horses with other horse lovers you can fit out a race horse, buy a polo outfit, or anything else for horses 


(Photos by Nick Lazarnick) 


the finest items of riding equipment 
he could obtain, Joe started out 
calling on riding clubs, stables, 
horse owners, people who had large 
estates. A typical trip was one to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Bryan, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan ; Chicago, Morton Grove, 
Illinois; and back to New York. 
Joe’s plan was simple. He’d 
unpack his gear in a hotel sample 
room and start calling the riding 
fraternity for miles around. There 
probably isn’t a horse owner in 
the world who will not stop any- 
thing he is doing to come into a 
nearby town and look at high- 
grade English saddles, the best 
western saddles, bridles, martin- 
gales, and all that stuff. Joe would 
show his line, explain his way of 
doing business, and take orders. 
Nearly every customer would call 
some friend to come into the 
sample room. At each stop Joe 
would carefully compile a list of all 
horse owners, stables, clubs, 
estates, riders, schools, and riding 
groups. j 
Back in New York he started 
regular mailings, and before long 
was publishing a catalog of riding 
equipment which contained items 
which were scarce even then, and 
which will probably always be ° 
Here’s a little number in stock at Miller’s—a $1,500 (approximately) silver- 


f the fi y 
——— C ast Y ne workmen, mounted western saddle—that fascinates the east side kids of New York and 
(Continued on page 38) causes western riders and showfolk to dig deep in their pockets and bankrolls 
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From Hand to Electric 
Accounting Methods 





Elyria Telephone Company obtains better control of its 
accounts receivable, stops losses, reduces the number 
of operators required when it puts all sorting and bill- 


ing operations on modern electric accounting machines 





N A telephone company’s ac- 
‘counting the toll ticket is as 
important as the sales slip or sales 
ticket is in a retail store. It is 
actually the only record the 
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company has of one of its chief 
sources of revenue—long distance 
or toll calls. 

Some time ago when President 


Roy W. Ammel of the Elyria Tele- 


phone Company, Elyria, Ohio, was 
studying methods for possible cost 
cutting and improvement in his 
company, he decided to give toll 
ticket accounting and billing a 
thorough working over with a view 
toward simplifying the routines, 
speeding the work, and bringing 
more accurate controls to billing. 
Control is important because 
the toll tickets may be lost or mis- 
placed, they may blow out a 
window or fall into a wastebasket. 
And every toll ticket lost means a 
loss of revenue to the company. 
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bill comes in continuous sheets, i fed automatically through the accounting machine, 


may be torn off where the bill ends. The data for this bill comes from cards shown below _ 


In his search for a better way 
of billing from these control tickets 
Mr. Ammel studied many different 
accounting methods and _ finally 
decided, against the advice of a 
number of telephone men, to adopt 
International Business Machines 
electronic accounting machines for 
the job. 

The system has been in use long 
enough to prove successful and to 
show that it is an improvement 
over the old methods, Mr. Ammel 
asserts. Several desirable results 
have been achieved. 

Revenues have increased. This 
is due, it is thought, to better con- 
trol of the tickets. 

Four people now do the work 
which formerly required more than 
ten clerks. 

Mistakes, which were inevitable 
under the old methods, have been 
eliminated. Work has been speeded. 

First step in telephone account- 
ing is the writing of the toll 
ticket. This is done by the opera- 
tor who takes the telephone call. 
She records the person and num- 
ber calling, the person and number 
called, the elapsed time of the call, 
and the class of the call, whether 
it be station-to-station, person-to- 
person, daytime, night, time of 
filing, and time of completion of 
the call. 

These toll tickets have always 
been made out in pencil. Tickets 
were passed by the operator to the 
accounting department which has 
a gigantic sorting job on its hands 
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This toll ticket is made out by the operator, then fed through the repro- 
ducer which creates a punched card with all the billing information on it. 
The reproducer (not shown) also punches these other cards which are neces- 
sary in the automatic operation described in this report on modern billing 
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before the subscriber can be billed, 
and before settlement can be made 
with other telephone companies 
which may be involved in the call. 
Law requires that these toll tickets 
be held a certain length of time 
before destruction. 





Under the new system the ac- 
counting department sends to the 
operators each day a quantity of 
prepunched, predated, punched 
cards. Here is the first step in con- 
trol. Knowing how many cards are 

P 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Handling of Vouchers Is 


Cut 30 Per C 





Uarco, Incorporated, put into effect a three-part, car- 
bon-interleaved voucher check system and eliminated 
transcribing errors and cut filing time. Records are 
easier to find and simpler to check in case of errors 





VERY time Uarco, Incorpo- 

rated, writes a check, it saves 27 
cents. Such a saving is possible be- 
cause the manufacturer of busi- 
ness forms took a dose of its own 
medicine. The medicine took im- 
mediate effect and increased the 
efficiency in a section where 18 em- 
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ployees formerly handled the gen- 
eral books and accounts payable. 
Sixteen people now do the same 
work, and analysis computation is 
much easier. 

Such an action by a foremost 
authority on business forms indi- 
cates that no company should 





ent 


neglect constant restudying of its 
accounting methods and business 
Systems. With an ever-expanding 
business, new bookkeeping prob- 
lems were encountered—and new 
solutions sought. Backed by years 
of experience and a comprehensive 
library of more than 50,000 
samples of customer business 
forms, Uarco’s forms research ex- 
perts have concocted a potion with 
all the business efficiency vitamins. 

The medicine is composed of a 
method of handling a new unit set 
voucher check business form, which 
is a combination accounts payable 
check, remittance statement, and 
voucher record. The voucher check 
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consists of three copies: Original, 
with the actual check to be cashed 
and remittance statement that 
shows a breakdown of purchases ; 
duplicate to be filed numerically ; 
and triplicate to be filed alphabeti- 
cally by payee. 

This continuous form provides 
‘with a single writing the essential 
records required in accounting for 
all money paid. Carbons are inter- 
leaved in the forms, and no time is 
lost inserting and pulling them 
out. Because the sets are continu- 
ous, each consecutively numbered 
set is easily brought into place by 
the mechanics of the typewriter— 
rather than by individual manual 
handling. An important feature of 
the system, of course, is that tran- 
scribing errors don’t occur, as they 
often do when figures are posted 
from sales slips, invoices, or other 
forms. 

Uarco generally writes about 
1,500 voucher checks a month. 
An accounts payable clerk now 
audits all purchases before pay- 
ments and uses a unit technique 
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for assembling invoices, reducing 
the number of checks written 
against particular accounts. 

To illustrate, we'll assume that 
Uarco places an order for some 
materials from one of its suppliers. 
A few days later a second order 
may go to the same supplier, and 
still another may go out 
after. Similar orders would go to 
other suppliers. Rather than write 
a check for each individual pur- 
chase as it is received, however, 
the accounts payable clerk sorts 


soon 


_the orders according to vendor or 


payee. Since the discount is 
usually taken when payments are 
made before a certain date, the 
clerk also sorts invoices according 
to discount date. When the dis- 
count date approaches for a group 
of invoices, the checks are written, 
and the separate purchases are 
listed on the remittance statements 
which are part of the voucher 
checks. For example, if four pur- 
chases had been made from one 
supplier, only one check would be 
written. The different purchases 


would be listed, however, for the 
benefit of the payee and for the 
company’s own accounting records. 
When the check is written, the 
original is sent to the vendor. He 
merely tears the remittance state- 
ment from the voucher and cashes 
the check. The statement is re- 
tained for the vendor’s own rec- 
ords. Uarco then has the duplicate 
and triplicate for its accounting 
department. All supporting papers 
—requisitions, purchase orders, 
receiving reports, and any other 
records pertaining to the par- 
ticular account—are attached to 
the duplicate and filed numerically. 
The triplicate is filed alphabeti- 
‘ally by payee, and at the end of 
each day a tape is run on all the 
orders for the day. The totals will 
be used later to check balances. 
Since the accounts payable 
clerk sorts all purchases accord- 
ing to like discount dates and like 
vendors, the task of writing Uarco 
Multi-Linkt voucher checks on the 
typewriter is relatively simple, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Do We Face a New Kind 
Of Business Cycle? 


Why has the ‘‘inevitable’’ recession, which so many 
leaders talked about, failed to materialize? Here 
is a thorough discussion of some of the factors in 
the business picture which tend to delay the slump 


By Robert m Sbsilhrone 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company 


HAT has happened to the busi- 
ness cycle? For more than 9 
years—ever since the turning 
point of mid-1938—the American 
economy has been in a state of 
boom. By every historical prece- 
dent. we should have experienced a 
substantial recession somewhere 
along the line, for the historical 
index of our national production 
shows an irregular succession of 
peaks and valleys, with roughly 
10 years between each peak. And 
yet, except for the period of ad- 
justment immediately following 
the war (when Government spend- 
ing dropped from $83 to $31 
billion overnight), the past dec- 
ade has been one of continuous 
growth. Consumer expenditures, 
for example, have grown from $64 
billion in 1938 to over $170 billion 
10 years later. Could this period 
of sustained development, the 
longest in our history, mean that 
the cycle is a thing of the past? 
For cycle-minded management 
men and investors, the problem is 
more than just an academic one. 
If they had judged only by history 
and charts of prices, they would 
have done wisely to have shortened 
sail several years ago. And yet 
the “inevitable” recession never 
materialized; had business execu- 
tives set their course by history 
alone, they would have missed one 
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of the greatest eras of American 
prosperity. What 
wants to know is this: Are we still 


management 


operating in the prewar cycle or 
have we entered a new economic 
climate, one with different business 
cycles or even without cycles at 
all? 

Most economists would agree 
today that the regular cycles we 
used to experience are to some ex- 
tent a thing of the past. But they 
would also hasten to add that our 
economy is just as vulnerable to 
economic ups and downs. What 
they mean is that the automatic 
forces which once set the pace of 
business have lost their impor- 
tance, to be partly replaced with 
controlled economic levers for in- 
flation and deflation. 

The business cycle which has 
characterized the movements of 
capitalist societies since their in- 
ception is not a simple phenome- 
non. Recent research indicates 
that our economy has responded 
to three or more separate wave- 
movements, all operating simul- 
taneously on the system. 

The shortest wave, time-wise, 
has been the 18-month cycle. This 
swing is often called the inventory 
cycle ; it is not so much a national 
affair as a localized movement ob- 
servable in many individual indus- 
tries. More important by far has 


been the 7- to 11-year cycle 
“the” business cycle. The impor- 
tance, business-wise, of the 7- to 
ll-year wave has made it tle 
center of economic research for 
years ; the theories propounded {o 
explain it have ranged from t! 
influence of sunspots on agricu'- 
tural output, to fluctuations in t! 
world’s gold production. 

The most commonly accept: 
explanation today of this ma 


cycle of capitalism focuses atte) 
tion on the periodic rise of new i 
vestment outlets. Inventions, n 
industries, population movement 
frontier territories — these an: 
other stimuli have given rise t) 
tremendous capital-building er: 
which have pulled the entire eco: 
omy with them to higher price: 
greater output, and general pros 
perity. Then as each new field fo 
investment has been saturated. 
economic activity has ebbed unti! 
still another field for capital e: 
pansion was found. The 1928-192°) 
boom, for instance, was associatc:! 
with the building of the huge aut 
motive and consumer goods 1 
work and its host of subsidia 
satellite industries. 

Still other cycles can be di 
cerned in the long-term moveme: 
of prices and output. There is t! 
20-year housing cycle, its bulg:s 
matching the periodic increases 
the nation’s demand for homes 
each new generation comes of ag 
Underlying the entire complex 
cycle movements, some observe: 
claim there is a 50-year cycle, hug 
waves of “better times and wors: 
times” built upon great technologi 
cal bursts of activity such as th 
Industrial Revolution, the Build 
ing of the Railways, and the Elec- 
trical Age. 

The distinguishing thing about 
these many wave-like motions, is 
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that they have been quite auto- 
matic. Capitalist economies before 
the First World War were, by and 
large, uncontrolled and free mar- 
ket places, where the economic 
direction of the times was spon- 
taneously decided by business 
units and the consuming public. 
Each boom had its upper limits 
self-imposed by the limits of the 
national banking and credit sys- 
tem, each boom had its natural in- 
ception in the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of new fields for capital 
expansion. 

It is very probable that much of 
this automatic cyclical pattern of 
the past has been permanently 
interrupted. For today we operate 
in an economy which is increas- 
ingly controlled by Government 
decision, an economy in which free- 
dom of economic behavior has been 
considerably diminished. To cite 
only a few examples, wage rates 
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In 1938 consumers 
spent $64 billion. Yet 
10 years later in 1948 
they will spend $170 
billion and still be 
unable to buy all the 
products and serv- 
ices they want to buy 


* 
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are no longer freely responsive to 
the supply and demand for labor ; 
they are set by union action. Busi- 
ness prices and activities are 
partly determined by laws and 
regulatory bodies. And most im- 
portant of all, consumer demand 
is bolstered by Government ac- 
tivity which can open the faucet 
of additional spending whenever 
the economic situation demands. 
What does this mean for man- 
agement? Primarily it means that 
the automatic economic _bell- 
wethers of the past are no longer 
entirely reliable. It is no longer 
safe to predict the future in the 
light of the past. One can only 
predict the future by looking at 
and evaluating each of the three 
great streams of demand—Govern- 


ment spending, business invest- 


ment, and consumer demand. 
Today Government expenditure 


is again on the rise. It seems prob- 








1948 
$170 Billion 


able that the budget for the next 
few years will be well over $30 
billion per year, a sum very nearly 
our total national income in the 
depression years. 

Consumer expenditures, cur- 
rently running at record heights, 
will be sustained by recent third- 
round wage increases and by con- 
sumer credit which is also on the 
upswing, now nearly $14 billion. 

And business investment, run- 
ning at just under $20 billion a 
year, seems strong for the balance 
of 1948 at least. 

It is on such specific indicators 
that management must base its 
own forecast for the future. The 
feeling that a bust is “due” be- 
cause a boom has run a certain 
number of years is no longer valid 
economic reasoning as once it was. 
Fundamentally new and different 

‘ 


factors of economic “stickiness” 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The broken ceiling line in the president’s office effectively divides the room into a working area on the left and a space 
on the right for informal conversation. False walls and venetian blinds were used to mask awkwardly placed windows 


Ottices Styled to Fit 
The Personality 





In reflecting executives’ personalities, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s remodeled Chicago offices are the latest 
in color harmony and are furnished with desks and 
other equipment as modern as new broken ceiling lines 





N ADVERTISING man walked 
into the new office of an execu- 
tive at Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., recently and offered his usual 
greeting, “Hello, Joe.” 

“Hi, Stan,” Joe replied in his 
usual manner. The advertising 
man was awed by the new layout 
of offices in Chicago’s Civic Opera 
Building and commented on them. 
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During their business conference, 
Stan was taking in every feature 
of this particular office. He was 
impressed by the corner settee, the 
low round table in front of it. He 
admired the draperies and con- 
temporary paintings that echo the 
color scheme of the office—emerald 
green, putty yellow, and taupe. 
When Stan got up to leave, he 


extended his hand and said, ““Good- 
by, Mr. Blank.” It was the first 
time the advertising man _ had 
failed to call this executive by his 
first name, an obvious effect of the 
new office. 

Such an impression is typical of 
those made upon visitors {0 
Britannica’s new offices. The con:- 
pany’s own employees are equally 
impressed, although they don’ 
necessarily go around calling 
everybody mister or miss. Th 
boost in morale, however, is vir 
tually unlimited and can be attri 
buted to the new surroundings. 

When Britannica decided to re- 
style its two acres of floor space 
in Chicago, it called in Mrs. Grace 
Pagano, New York decorator. 
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Sack and White Ccsteniiltion we 


The editor’s shiny black desk reflects his comparative con- 
servatism. One end of the desk is rounded, permitting a 
visitor to move in close without bumping his knees. 
Draperies are black and white to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. The opposite end of the office, not visible from 
this angle, has a broken line ceiling and soft chairs and 
sofa for holding informal meetings. Behind the editor's 
desk are the first three volumes of Britannica, printed 
180 years ago and edited by William Smellie, whom Robert 
Burns described in a poem, “‘A head for thought profound 
and clear unmatched; His heart was warm... and good’”’ 
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Britannica’s assistant sales manager goes for forthright tans and browns, vigorous statuettes, and draperies and pictures 
reminiscent of the Southwest. Leather upholstered chairs help give the office a clean, ready-for-business appearance 


Mrs. Pagano had served as direc- 
tor of fine arts for the organiza- 
tion and was familiar with its 
needs, as well as the individual 
executives. She had an idea to pat- 
tern each man’s office after his 
personality, and started out to 
learn the various likes and dislikes 
of the men. 

Mrs. Pagano began with the 
sales manager, a_ hard-working 
executive who declares that Britan- 
nica is sold with shoe leather. She 
noticed that he frowned when he 
read, and so indirect lighting that 
concentrated on the desk area was 
used, with occasional lamps on end 
tables for artistic effect. 

The sales manager wore green 
ties and wrote with green pencils, 
so emerald green walls on three 
sides and a brown wall on the 
fourth were a natural for him. 
There were four windows, and soft 
yellow draperies would add the 
necessary brightness. A spring 
landscape was just the right pic- 
ture for the brown wall. 

One problem was the sales man- 
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ager’s “rogues’ gallery,” a collec- 
tion of photographs of his district 
managers and supervisors that 
helped him put the right name 
with the right face. The pictures 
varied in size, shape, and tone, 
and numbered almost a hundred. 
After the photographs were sepia- 
toned, there was a semblance of 
unity. Then they were trimmed to 
one size and slipped into horizontal 
tracks between sheets of glass. The 
checkerboard arrangement pro- 
vided a decorative pattern, with 
the green wall harmonizing with 
the brown pictures. 

Mrs. Pagano convinced the 
manager that a 72-inch desk 
would look better in the 16-foot 
square office than would an 84-inch 
desk. Coat closet, medicine chest, 
and wash stand were neatly en- 
closed in a minimum of space. Ash 
trays, ceramic dogs, and a copper 
bowl for shiny green and brown 
magnolia leaves were added as 
finishing touches. 

In conferring with the com- 
counsel, Mrs. 


pany’s general 


Pagano learned he had an interest 
in horses, and they decided upon a 
wallpaper mural with a_ simpk 
scene of Arabian horses and riders 
winding across the desert. The 
background was sand-colored, th« 
horses and riders in brown, white, 
and gray-blue. Britannica’s art 
director, Henry Harringer, 
matched the wallpaper on this one 
wall with paint for two of the other 
walls, and it is virtually impossible 
to tell that they aren’t the same. 
The fourth wall was painted 
brown, the ceiling gray-blue; dra 
peries of three vertical stripes wer 
gray-blue, beige, and brown. 

The personality pattern make: 
an appropriate setting for the of 
fice of the sales promotion man 
ager. Overlooking the Chicago 
River, the office affords a view ot 
the boats that pass daily, some of 
them from foreign ports. Com- 
monly known as the “River Room,” 
the promotion manager’s office has 
light blue draperies with designs 
of river boats in them. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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With these pictures of sales 
executives on the wall, 
Britannica’s sales man- 
ager isn't likely to confuse 
his men. The photographs 
are in sepia, the wall green. 
The predominating green 
in the office mirrors the 
manager’s preference; he 
wears green neckties and 
writes with green pencils 
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Broken Ceiling ee* 


The long corridor leading from 
the main reception room has a 
broken ceiling line to lead the 
eye and to avoid monotony. The 
corridor is used for photography 
and art exhibits. The mural on 
the wall in the background was 
painted by the art director, who 
also had his hand in other parts 
of Britannica's remodeling pro- 
gram. He mixed paints until he 
got the exact color of wallpaper 
used in the general counsel’s 
office, and now it is virtually 
impossible to tell which wall 
is papered and which painted 





Will Incentive Contests 
Solve Your Problem? 





More and more companies are turning to incentive 
contests to increase production, build more sales, or 
solve a sanitation or tardy problem. Here are tangible 
results of several contests just recently completed 





HEN the war ended 3 years 

ago, conscription and other 
wartime conditions had depleted 
the ranks of experienced workers 
at Beatrice Foods Company, dis- 
tributors of Meadow Gold prod- 
ucts. Some of the new employees 
lacked an enthusiasm for clean- 
liness, and extra efforts on the 
part of janitors and cleanup crews 
did not solve the problem. Manage- 
ment then realized that a program 
to stimulate each employee’s in- 
terest in good housekeeping would 
have to be developed. 

A “Sanitary Sam” program 
was the result, with prizes as in- 
centives. Catalogs containing pic- 
tures and descriptions of nation- 
ally advertised merchandise were 
sent to the homes of employees, 
together with booklets outlining 
the entire program. 

The booklet explained that dur- 
ing the year, at least two unan- 
nounced sanitation inspections 
would be made at each plant. The 
inspectors, called Sanitary Sams, 
were chosen from faculties of 
dairy schools connected with uni- 
versities, and their decisions would 
be firm, final, and unbiased. Each 
employee was provided with a 
training manual covering sanita- 
tion requirements in every job. 

A minimum passing grade was 
set at 75 per cent. Each plant re- 
ceived one grade, and if it should 
be less than 75 per cent, no points 
for prizes were given. If the mini- 
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mum passing score were made, 
then each person in that plant 
would receive 250 points. If a per- 
fect score were made, each em- 
ployee would receive 1,250 points. 
Point values were graduated be- 
tween these extremes. 

A plant that scored 75 per cent 
in both of the year’s inspections 
totaled 500 prize winning points 
per employee, while workers in 
plants scoring a perfect mark 
would receive 2,500 points. These 
points could be exchanged for 
everything from refrigerators to 
radios. For example, 2,200 points 
would be worth a radio, 245 points 
a camera, 1,100 points an electric 
fan. An employee could exchange 
his points for prizes for one in- 
spection or accumulate points for 
bigger awards. 

Six inspections were made at all 
Beatrice Foods plants in _ the 
country during the Sanitary Sam 
program. The average score of all 
plants was 80.58 per cent on the 
first inspection, but rose to 93.79 
per cent on the sixth visit by Sam. 
The minimum passing grade was 
raised to 90 per cent on the fifth 
and sixth inspections. On the first 
inspection, 132 out of 165 plants 
scored below 90 per cent; on the 
sixth inspection, only 17 out of 
178 plants scored below 90 per 
cent. 

More than 200,000 prizes were 
given out to Beatrice employees 
during the sanitation program, 


and 8,000 prize catalogs were 
distributed. 

Somewhat typical of the in- 
centive programs or contests that 
promote sales and good public re- 
lations or that solve some com- 
pany problem, this Beatrice Foods 
sanitation campaign illustrates 
the results that can be gained. It 
shows that an employee contest is 
often just the touch that is neede:| 
to put over a successful progran). 

Along the same line, Beatrice 
periodically holds contests for its 
salesmen. A quota is set for eac): 
salesman, based on an average 
month’s sales, plus certain neces 
sary adjustments, and if thai 
quota is exceeded, he gets so many 
points for various increases. These 
points are exchanged for prizes 
the same as in the program. 

Beatrice Foods is one of the 
many companies making use of 
contests for various purposes. 
Contests haye long been used to 
stimulate consumer buying, but 
large and small businesses are now 
learning that they can be em- 
ployed to increase production and 
build better labor relations, as 
well as to stimulate sales. In fields 
where the demand is still greater 
than the supply, businessmen are 
running contests to prepare for 
the time when backlogs diminis!:. 
Outstanding examples are auto- 
mobile dealers. Most of these coi- 
tests are for consumers, to get 
them into the showrooms, whit 
their interest in the particular car. 
and then get their names on the 
list. General Motors, however, 
completed a “Why I Like My Job” 
contest some weeks ago that wa: 
purely a human relations plan 
Prizes, including 40 automobiles. 
were awarded for the best essays, 
but there were no box tops 01 
wrappers to send in to qualify. 
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Beatrice Foods Company used poster cartoons to stimulate employee interest in its sanitation campaign. Dizzy DuRong 
illustrated how one person in any department could be careless and prevent himself and others from winning prizes 


The Victor Adding Machine 
Company completed a sales con- 
test recently that illustrates what 
salesmen can do when there are 
worth-while incentives. The contest 
was scheduled for 10 weeks, and 
each salesman was given a quota 
based on length of service, average 
monthly sales during 1 year, and 
the potential of the territory. The 
sales area potential was con- 
sidered since salesmen in New York 
and Chicago had much better 
chances for big orders than sales- 
men in Dayton, Ohio. Handicaps 
were figured to give each person 
an equal chance. 

Quotas were set rather high, 
and salesmen who attained 80 per 
cent of their quota received prizes. 
The higher their increases, of 
course, the more points they made. 

About 150 salesmen in 17 dif- 
ferent Victor branches in_ the 
United States took part in the con- 
test. Prize catalogs with other ex- 
planatory material were sent 
directly to the salesmen’s homes. 
The idea was to get the entire 
family interested in the program. 
Wives often found merchandise 
they would like to have (for the 
family, of course), and would give 
their husbands a little prodding. 
Some of them sent out direct mail 
and handled other secretarial 
duties in the home. One wife even 
promised to get up and fix her hus- 
band’s breakfast every morning so 
that he could get an earlier start 
(What contests will do!). 

Of the 150 participating sales- 
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men, 75 per cent won prizes. Sixty- 
two per cent of the salesmen made 
100 per cent of their quota, and 
only 24 per cent failed to make 
the 80 per cent that assured prizes. 
Salesmen in this latter group in- 
cluded those who were sick or who 
left Victor during the contest. 

A Victor salesman in New York 
made 315 per cent of his quota 
and one from Chicago reached 207 
per cent. A salesman in St. Louis 
showed what a contest could do to 
an average man with average sales. 
This man wasn’t doing partic- 
ularly well before the contest, and 
several people were wondering how 
he would turn out. At the end of 
the contest, however, he had made 
300 per cent of his quota, and the 
change was attributed to the prize 
incentives. 

In combating absenteeism and 
tardiness among its employees, the 
Americana Corporation in Chicago 
worked out an incentive system 
that paid off in prizes. If a girl 
were present and on time every day 
during 1 week, she would receive 
100 merit points. If the same were 
true the second week, she received 
another 100 points, making a 
total of 200 points. The third week 
of the same would add 50 points. 
For every succeeding week that 
the employee was present and on 
time, she would get 250 points to- 
ward a prize or prizes. She could 
accumulate the points for big 
prizes or turn them in at any time. 

If, however, the girl were late or 
absent while accumulating these 


250 points, she would have to start 
over from scratch. 

_ Results of the contest were so 
good that the problem was vir- 
tually eliminated, and the incentive 
program was recently dropped. 

Woodmen Accident Company 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, used mer- 
chandise prizes to increase insur- 
ance applications. The Moorman 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, 
Illinois, sold more mineral feeds 
and protein concentrates with in- 
centive contests. The Continental 
Coffee Company sold more coffee, 
and the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois, 
sold more corn and_ soybean 
products. 

Originators of most of these 
prize contests and incentive pro- 
grams is Belnap & Thompson, In- 
corporated. The company’s In- 
centive Center at the Palmer 
House in Chicago features rooms 
of a typical home that are fur- 
nished with prizes offered in Bel- 
nap’s prize catalog. A large con- 
ference room is available for meet- 
ings with dealers and others who 
are planning contests. Belnap, of 
course, makes its cut on the prizes 
distributed and naturally believes 
that the greatest incentives in any 
contest are prizes. 

Henrietta G. Davis, one of the 
contest judges for R. H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, says that the 
greatest lure is cash. Donnelley 
claims to judge about 65 per cent 
of all the nation’s contests, ex- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Building Customers 
For lomorrow 





Bank of America sets up a department to help the 
small businessman understand the basic problems 
of business. More than 50,000 requests for -books 
the bank has issued show demand for this kind of aid 





By John A. (FResaihe 


ECAUSE its executives are con- 

vinced that it is the duty of 
lending help 
people get into business for them- 
selves successfully, the Bank of 
America has initiated one of the 
services for small 


organizations to 


most unusual 
businesses available to beginners. 

Started by E. A. Mattison, an 
executive vice president whose wide 
experience in arranging loans for 
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textiles operations suggested the 
idea of an organized series of facts 
needed by businessmen in “The 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear  Busi- 
ness,” the bank’s Small Business 
Advisory Service has grown into 
a full department with correspond- 
ents in every state of the Union 
and all of the territories, Canada, 
and Mexico. Its major purpose 
has been “to present some of the 


<Z4e" RESTAURANT 


BUSINESS 


These booklets planned for several specific lines, with more in process of com- 
pletion, have proved a big help to many present and future bank customers 
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personal and business qualifica- 
tions which success in business de- 
mands,” but requests for copies 
from purchasing agents, salesmen, 
libraries, newspapers, dealers, at- 
torneys, and accountants point to 
an increasingly widespread use of 
the Service’s booklets for a number 
of purposes. 

So far, the Small Business Ad- 
visory Service has assembled in- 
formation for restaurants, home 
appliance stores, food stores, an< 
the women’s ready-to-wear busi- 
ness. In process are booklets for 
fountains, service stations, furni- 
ture stores, and other retail lines. 
Each _ booklet 


major points borrowers need to 


outlines sixteen 
know, ranging from risks and re- 
wards of the business to how to 
plan and use advertising. Financial 
and personal requirements are in- 
dicated and techniques of combin- 
ing merchandising planning with 
relation- 


satisfactory customer 


ships are suggested. 

More than 50,000 requests for 
the material had been received by 
the bank within 6 months of the 
publication of the first booklet. 
Six thousand business and trade 
officials had requested the first 
booklet offered. By the time num- 
ber three was produced, these re- 
quests doubled, and three times as 
many schools, colleges, and vet- 
erans’ organizations had requested 
Research Asso- 
of Chicago included the 


copies. Science 
ciates 
Small Business Advisory Service 
publications among its hundre:l 
best bulletins in its Guidance In- 
-dex. J. C. Aspley, president of The 
Dartnell Corporation, told his 
News Letter readers: “Bankers are 
in a position to steer many (new) 
enterprises away from trouble. I 
is good to see an important bank 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Framed by infra-red lamps, this employee of the RCA tube piunt at Lancaster, Pa., tests a television tube, 


Television? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Here, there, everywhere, Moore cuts 
the cost of doing business. 

Radio Corporation of America saves 
thousands of expensive hours a year 
by using Moore business forms. 

Even the “one-man” business can cut 
costs—for Moore has the right business 
form for every form of business. For 
example: a garment manufacturer in 
Passaic, N. J., used four writing opera- 
tions to ship goods. Moore designed 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


a 6-part continuous register form that 
did the entire job in one writing! 

Your business can cut costs — Moore 
can show you how, now. Call your lo- 
cal Moore office. There are Moore sales 
offices in over 200 cities from coast to 
coast. Factories in Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Denton, Texas; Los Angeles and Em- 
eryville, Calif. Also sales offices and 
factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 








Getting the Low-Down 
On Employee Thinking 





Aeroquip Corporation wanted to know what its em- 
ployees thought about the company, their jobs, and 
working conditions. A well-planned quiz gave man- 
agement a sound idea of how employee policies work 





By Dwight G. Baird 


Fr THE long run, this company 
will put it over on you.” 

“The pay in this company is 
terrible.” 

“T feel my boss has a personal 
dislike or grudge toward me.” 

“My boss expects me to do what 
he can’t do himself.” 

“A person must play politics in 
order to get a promotion or an 
increase in pay.” . 

“The company watches my per- 
sonal progress.” 

In the cafeteria, “Food is poor.” 

Lavatories are “dirty and in- 
adequately equipped.” 

No, these are not complaints 
made by labor agitators or dis- 
gruntled employees; they are just 
a few of the alternative answers to 
more than 40 questions which 
Aeroquip Corporation, Jackson, 
Michigan, recently asked all of its 
employees to check in an effort to 
get the real low-down on their at- 
titudes and opinions of the com- 
pany.’ They are among the most 
outstandingly critical ones, of 
course, and they are quoted here 
to illustrate the fact that in this 
case, the management really 
“asked for it.” 

This they did by distributing a 
questionnaire among all of the ap- 
proximately 300 employees and 
asking them to fill it out on com- 
pany time. They were asked to 
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express their honest opinions with- 
out fear or favor. They were told 
not to sign the questionnaires, they 
were assured that no effort would 
be made to find out how any in- 
dividual answered the questions, 
and they were given the promise 
that the results would be pub- 
lished, regardless of what they 
were. 

Most of the questions were in 
the form of positive statements 
which ranged all the way from 
very favorable to very unfavorable 
and employees were asked to check 
whether they agreed, disagreed, or 
didn’t know. In many cases, the 
very unfavorable statement was 
made first. Every effort was made 
to avoid “loading” the questions in 
favor of the employer. In fact, 
after reading them, one is inclined 
to believe that they were “loaded” 
in such a way as to encourage 
criticism and faultfinding. 

, Most of the questions were of 
the multiple-choice type and were 
designed to cover various shades 
of opinion. On the subject of re- 
lations between employees and 
their bosses, for example, ten 
statements were made so _ that 
every employee could find one or 
more of them which exactly ex- 
pressed his sentiments. However, 
they were asked to check whether 
they agreed, disagreed, or didn’t 


know in each case, not just one. 

Replies were tabulated and pub- 
lished in a 20-page booklet which 
was distributed to employees, cus- 
tomers, and interested representa- 
tives of management in all fields. 
Questions were stated as in the 
original questionnaire and _ the 
percentage of those who agreed, 
disagreed, or didn’t know was 
printed after each statement. As 
a further breakdown, percentages 
were given for hourly paid shop 
employees and for office employees, 
supervision, and engineers sepa- 
rately, and for all employees. The 
brochure was interestingly illus- 
trated with cartoons. 

In answer to the statement, “In 
the long run, this company will 
put it over on you,” only 6.94 per 
cent of all employees agreed ; while 
76.3 per cent disagreed ; and 16.76 
per cent didn’t know. Only 3.88 
per cent of the white-collar group 
agreed with this statement. 

This was only one of six state- 
ments designed to express em- 
ployees’ attitudes toward the em- 
ployer. Others in this group were: 
“A person must play politics in 
order to get a promotion or an 
increase in pay:”’ Agree, 12.72 per 
cent; disagree, 59.54 per cent: 
don’t know, 27.74 per cent. 

“JT think this company treats 
employees better than any othe: 
company I know:” Agree, 60.11 
per cent ; disagree, 12.57 per cent 
don’t know, 27.32 per cent. 

“I can feel reasonably sure o! 
holding my job as long as I do 
good work:” Agree, 90.16 per 
cent; disagree, 3.11 per cent; 
don’t know, 6.73 per cent. 

“A man can get ahead at 
Aeroquip if he tries:” Agree, 70.9 
per cent; disagree, 6.35 per cent; 
don’t know, 22.75 per cent. 

“What I think means nothing:” 
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In hundreds of the country’s leading banks, 
this remarkable National Multiple-Purpose 
Accounting Machine cuts figure-costs and 
speeds accounting production. But banks 
ire not the only concerns to profit by the 
nechanization of their accounting. Busi- 
nesses of every type are reporting savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
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of up to 30% after mechanizing their account- 
ing with Nationals. Savings which often 
paid for the whole National installation in 
the first year. No wonder so many busi- 
nesses are turning to National! Have your 
local National representative show you what 
you can gain by mechanizing your accounting. 


REGISTER COMPANY, 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Agree, 15.98 per cent; disagree, 
66.27 per cent ; don’t know, 17.75 
per cent. 

Rather closely related were such 
questions as: “At Aeroquip I en- 
joy my work and take pride in my 
job more than any other job I 
have had:” Agree, 83.6 per cent; 
disagree, 7.41 per cent; don’t 
know, 8.99 per cent. “A large num- 
ber of employees would leave 
Aeroquip if they could get as good 
jobs elsewhere:” Agree, 14.53 per 
cent; disagree, 62.01 per cent; 
don’t know, 23.46 per cent. 

To the statement, “My boss ex- 
pects me to do what he can’t do 
himself,” 5.2 per cent agreed, 
85.55 per cent disagreed, and 9.25 
per cent didn’t know. That they 
must have very capable bosses at 
Aeroquip is further indicated by 
replies to the statement, “My boss 
shows me how to improve my work 
and corrects my errors in a 
friendly and helpful manner.” To 
this 85.56 per cent agreed, 5.88 
per cent disagreed, and 8.56 per 
cent didn’t know. 

Of particular interest to stu- 
dents of human relations were re- 
plies to a request to, “Check each 
thing you want from your work in 
addition to improved wages, hours, 
and working conditions.” Nine 
things were listed under this head- 
ing and these, together with per- 
centages of those who desired each, 
were: Security, 15.75 per cent; 
more knowledge, 17.43 per cent; 
advancement, 15.29 per cent; 
more credit for work done, 10.55 
per cent; recognition, 9.49 per 
cent; enjoyment, 8.72 per cent; 
feeling of pride, 9.77 per cent; 
more responsibility, 8.72 per cent ; 
feeling of importance, 4.28 per 
cent. 

One might expect that a larger 
percentage of the white-collar 
group, composed of office em- 
ployees, supervisors, and engi- 
neers, than of the hourly paid shop 
employees would place “More 
knowledge” high on the list and 
they did—.56 of 1 per cent more 
of them! Of the hourly paid shop 
employees, 17.1 per cent expressed 
a desire for more knowledge, while 
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17.66 per cent of the white-collar 
group, and 17.43 per cent of all 
employees felt the same way. As a 
matter of fact, this subject got 
the highest score of all from all 
employees, notwithstanding the 
fact that more shop employees 
(18.58 per cent) rated security 
first. 

Even Aeroquip employees ap- 
pear to be somewhat confused over 
some of the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics, though. In answer to the 
question, “Does the average work- 
er think wages are increased be- 
cause... ?”: 17.65 per cent checked 
the statement, “Employees are able 
to demand: it”; 13.37 per cent 
thought “The company can afford 
it” ; 27.27 per cent checked, “He is 
able to produce more”; and 41.71 
per cent checked, “He needs more 
to live.” 

Some other subjects covered by 
the questionnaire were what the 
people of Jackson think of Aero- 
quip, whether employees think they 
have a square deal, whether they 
feel “at home while on the job,” 
their opinions of the cafeteria and 
lavatories, safety hazards, and 
personal occupational adjustment. 

The morale survey was made for 
two purposes, to evaluate the re- 
sults of policies which the corpora- 
tion has consistently followed and 
to bring to light any hidden 
grievances which some of the em- 
ployees might be harboring. In 
summarizing the findings, Peter F. 
Hurst, president, said in the 
booklet : 

“On many questions quite a 
number of employees expressed a 
dislike for certain existing policies, 
practices, and conditions. The 
negative attitude held by a few 
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employees is due in part to mis- 
understanding. An effort on the 
part of every employee at Aero- 
quip is needed to gain the con- 
fidence of those few employees who 
apparently are dissatisfied with 
the company or certain conditions. 
On the whole, a positive attitude is 
predominant throughout the en- 
tire organization. This establishes 
a solid foundation for the con 
tinued growth of Aeroquip.” 

Efforts now are being made t 
clear up causes of dissatisfaction 
and to present pertinent facts con 
cerning employment. Among th 
latter is the fact that increase 
production and decreased cost 
mean more profit, more jobs, an 
more money for every member o 
the organization: “More clea 
thinking on the subject of pay in 
creases will clear up many doubt 
in everyone’s mind about how t« 
get ahead at Aeroquip.” 

This morale survey is part of : 
scientific personnel program use: 
by Aeroquip management as 
valuable tool to plan and guide th: 
future progress of the company 
Since its organization in 1940, i! 
has used an oral and written 
aptitude test in selecting and 
evaluating employees. This test 
which was prepared by Dr. E. F 
Gordon, is exceptionally thoroug! 
and it has been taken by manage 
ment, including the president, a 
well as employees. The strengt! 
and weakness of each employee ha 
been brought to light and 
balance sheet of the organizatio1 
listing all of the assets and liabili 
ties from a personnel point o 
view, has been prepared from th 
tests. 

“We feel that too much en 
phasis has been placed on th 
financial statement in appraisin 
the value of a company,” M: 
Hurst said. “The morale of th 
worker is reflected in the produc 
—the better the morale, the bette 
the product.” 

Aeroquip produces a variety o! 
hose lines, couplings, fittings, and 
related items and a “hydrauli- 
scope” for analyzing pressure 
phenomena. 
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How to keep inventories in balance with demand. 


How can we achieve the ideal Turnover Rate for our 
business? 


What records will enable us to analyze trends in 


demand? 

What are the costly limitations of a single-card in- 
ventory record? : 

What forms and procedures will save us up to 50% 
in operating time? 

How can we effectively eliminate writing of purchase 
requisitions? 

How can we save money with THE CHART THAT 
THINKS? 


Answers to these — and many other vital questions on 
inventory control — are covered in this valuable free 
book. Every businessman can profit from reading “How 
To Get Profits From Inventories”. Write for your copy 
teday. Use the coupon. 
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copy FREE ON REQUEST 


Here's a timely Remington Rand publication 
that goes right to the heart of this urgent ques- 
tion of profitable inventory control. In a clearly 
written, profusely illustrated 24-page book, 
just off the press, we have compiled facts on the 
most advanced methods of simplifying this im- 
portant management problem — positive, 
profitable inventory control at lowest cost for 
clerical upkeep and executive use. 


Today, more than ever before, it is imperative 
to anticipate trends in demand — to order more 
of those items on which volume is increasing — 
to reduce buying where demand is slackening. 
Today, you need much more than a record of 
stock-on-hand and on order. You need a real 
control over inventory — a control sensitive to 
the fluctuating requirements of every item —a 
control that will force attention and action to 
cut down loss-producing overstocks and pre- 
vent profit-killing understocks. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
REMINGTON RAND © New York 10, N.Y. 


Yes—send FREE copy of your new 24-page 
book, “How To Get Profits From Inventories.” 
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War on Waste Reduces 
Losses, Ups Morale 





The W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation declared war on 
waste in its plants and used contests, a suggestion 
system, a hidden money hunt, and a strong publicity 
program to stimulate interest among its employees 








This character represents waste at Voit Rubber and therefore was consid- 
ered a thief. Quick justice resulted in his being strung up on the nearest limb 


Antiwaste suggestions got a shot in the system when the waste campaign 
got under way. Production shot up 10 per cent in the first 8 weeks of the war 
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HREE hundred dollars’ worth 

of pennies were recently hidden 
in every nook and cranny of the 
main plant of the W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corporation. The 600 em- 
ployees were out of the building 
having a fire drill, but when they 
returned they covered the area like 
ants covering a hill. 

No reason was given for the 
hidden copper until the next morn- 
ing when bulletins attached to time 
ecards told the story. It was 
pointed out that valve stems 
dropped and kicked around th: 
floor, patches of fabric ruined 
through careless handling, rubber 
soiled or marred, moments lost in 
loitering or chatting, all rep- 
resented thousands of dollars in 
lost pennies scattered wastefully 
each year. 

The same morning, posters wer 
mounted throughout the plant 
depicting waste as a masked hood 
lum with a blackjack in his pocket. 
Each poster carried a jingle about 
the waste campaign, as well as this 
warning: “Waste is a thief! Stop 
him !”” 

During the first 8 weeks follow- 
ing the money hunt, material and 
time losses dropped 20 per cent, 
production shot up 10. per cent, 
and employee morale was sub- 
stantially improved. 

Daily meetings of all foremen 
and section leaders were held th: 
first week to keep interest high 
For the next 6 weeks there wer 
weekly meetings, contest awards 
totaling $2,500, suggestion systen 
prizes, and other publicity pro- 
grams. Since the waste campaign 
started, more than 100 new 
methods and techniques have been 
introduced, 10 new machines de- 
vised, and waste reduced hundreds 
of dollars per day. 
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No. L-1760F Flat Top Desk 
60” W x 30”’D x 29H 


No. H-1760F Fiat Top Desk 
60”°W x 30°°D x 30)2”"H 





Mode-Maker incorporates design and utility features never before at- 
tempted in a commercial desk. Writing tops are resilient gray Velvoleum 
or a special plastic. Drawers are completely interchangeable. Letter file 
drawers operate on heavy duty, progressive ball suspensions of finest 
quality. A new lock mechanism in the center drawer eliminates the 
necessity of pulling out the center drawer to open the pedestal drawers. 
Sliding shelves can be inverted and used as personal tray drawers. Desks 
may be had in either 29” or 3014” height. Mode-Maker is conveniently 
flexible and adaptable to the needs of any office, large or small. Mode- 
Maker is manufactured in 31 models and is the result of GF’s 30 years’ 
experience as the largest manufacturer of steel desks in the world. 
Write for literature and the name of the nearest GF branch or dealer. 
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74 product of 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


427 East Dennick Avenue ¢ Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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Top Executives Who Were Salesmen 


(Continued from page 9) 


even better selling job than before. 

The toughest battle Mr. Smith 
ever ran into, excluding his job as 
president, was as general manager 
of the United States Rubber Ex- 
port Company, Ltd. When he took 
on the job with all its ramifications 
—different people, languages, cus- 
toms, monies, different political, 
economic, social viewpoints — he 
knew he would have to study 
harder than he had ever done in 
his life. He figured that if he got 
all the facts, he could handle the 
job. He dug up every bit of in- 
formation he could find and did 
such a good job that a year later 
he was appointed general manager 
of the company’s general division. 

The work he did as general man- 
ager of the export division, Mr. 
Smith believes, probably had as 


much as, if not more than, any one 
thing to do with his finally reach- 
ing the presidency. 

Some presidents might have dif- 
ficulty in pinning their success to 
any particular incident, but not 
Lewis G. Blessing, president of the 
Bastian-Blessing Company, manu- 
facturers of soda fountain ap- 
paratus and carbonating ma- 
chinery. He might think of the 
time when he left the Liquid 
Carbonic Company to go into 
business with the late C. L. 
Bastian. The two men put $45,000 
into their new business, which now 
shows a net worth of nearly 
$3,000,000. Mr. Blessing could 
easily consider this union as the 
turning point in his career. 

Walter S. Mack, Jr., president 
of Pepsi-Cola Company, is another 


executive who doesn’t hesitate 
when asked what gave him his 
greatest impetus up the elevator 
to success. While president of 
Phoenix Securities Corporation, 
Inc., he helped build solid founda- 
tions for several businesses that 
were tottering badly. 

In 1935 Phoenix bought a 
large interest in United Cigar 
Stores Company of America (later 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration), which had then been in 
bankruptcy for more than 4 years. 
The bonds were selling at 40 cents 
on the dollar and the preferred 
stock and common stock at bank- 
ruptcy prices. Walter Mack re- 
organized the 
brought about changes he had al- 
ready used successfully in other 
businesses. 
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Forty Presidents Wh 


| Made 


Company 
ati | Pres. 


Name 


First Sales Job | Education 
| 





BR Es OS oo oe sssccecsss | Hagan Corp 
G. H. Ayres.........| Ohio-Midland Light & Power Co...| Utility salesman..........| Iowa State | 
Melvin H. Baker National Gypsum Co Willer Manufacturing Co. .| Carson-Newman | 1928 
Hiland G. Batcheller. .| Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp... ..| Carnegie Steel...........| Wesleyan U..... | 1930 
John D. Biggers...... Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... ..| Larned Carter Co.........| U. of Mich......| 1930 
Robert F. Black......| The White Motor Co Mack Truck Princeton.......| 1935 
Witherbee Black Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc Black, Starr & Frost...... Princeton.......| 1929 
Lewis G. Blessing. ...| The Bastian-Blessing Co.......... Liquid Carbonic Co....... Hayes School. ..| 1931 
Thomas E. Braniff....| Braniff Internat’! Airways ....... is cna eaceekas High School... .| 1928 
Horace A. Bumby....| Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co... . . re i 
Alexander Calder.....| Union Bag & Paper Corp Perkins-Goodwin Co...... 
Thurlow J. Campbell.| Valentine & Co.................. Paint salesman 
Fred H. Chapin The National Acme Co.......... Hydraulic Press Brick Co.. 
Philip R. Clarke City National Bank & Trust Co...| Farson, Son & Co 
Thomas L. Evans... .| Crown Drug Co................. McPike Drug Co 
Dudley W. Figgis. ...| American Can Co................ Same company 

_ N. Penrose Hallowell.| Lee Higginson Corp Same company 
Edgar B. Jessup Marchant Calculating Machine Co.| Monroe Calculating High School. ...| 1934 
Edward H. Little Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co........| Same company Greys Academy .| 1938 
Charles Luckman Lever Brothers Co Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.| U. of Illinois... .| 1946 


John F. Arndt.......| 


St. Lawrence U. | 1931 
High School... .| 1935 
U. of Minn 1926 
High School... .| 1932 
Kansas U 1923 
High School... .| 1940 
Harvard........| 1942 
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In 1944 the new stocks of 
United Cigar-Whelan were turned 
over to the stockholders, and there 
was a profit of about $2,750,000. 
The new preferred stock was sell- 
ing close to $100 a share, and the 
new common stock was selling 
around $2 a share. These same 
business methods were used suc- 
cessfully by Walter Mack in build- 
ing up The Celotex Corporation, 
Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, South Coast Corporation, the 
Autocar Company, and Allied 
Stores Corporation. The success 
in these operations is one of the 
chief reasons that Walter Mack 
of Pepsi-Cola is now called Presi- 
dent Mack. 

A couple of well-known men 
who are not included in our chart 
of 40 executives but who should 
be mentioned because of their 
early flair for selling are Eric 
Johnston and Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Mr. Johnston, czar of the movie 
industry who has been giving Hol- 


lywood films a good dusting, was 
once a vacuum cleaner salesman. 
Sir Thomas, of tea fame, started 
out with a little neighborhood 
grocery. 

A president who went to college 
just 3 days has a knack that 
helped boost him into the front 
office. Philip Ream Clarke, presi- 
dent of the City National Bank & 
Trust 
learned how to collect money at an 


Company of Chicago, 
early age. This talent was one of 
the reasons that his collegiate 
career was so short. He left Beloit 
College in Wisconsin after 3 days 
because of the illness of a member 
of his familiy. After staying home 
awhile, he decided to work a year 
in the bond business before return- 
ing. The job had such progressive 
appeal, however, that he never 
went back. 

Since that day he started as 
salesman for the investment bank- 
ing house of Farson, Son & Com- 
pany, Mr. Clarke has originated 


some of the country’s most suc- 
cessful methods for raising money. 
He was the author of the quota 
system during the Liberty Loan 
drives of World War I. And he 
originated the idea of the Com- 
munity Chest when he headed a 
campaign in Illinois to provide 
$5,000,000 to relieve unemploy- 
ment during the dark days of the 
1930's. 

His money-raising activities 
were not restricted to philan- 
thropic ventures, however. After 
3 years as a salesman for the in- 
vestment banking house, he became 
manager of the New York invest- 
ment house of O’Connor & Kahler. 
He was 21 years of age at the 
time. T'wo years later he organized 
his own investment banking firm of 
Clarke & Company, and in 1932 he 
helped organize and became presi- 
dent of City National Bank & 
Trust Company. All during this 
time he was doing a pretty good 


job of collecting money. 





btarted as Salesmen 


First Sales Job 


Name 


Company 





Made 


Education 
Pres. 


Harvard. ..| 1938 
U. of Wis.......| 1940 
J. of Chicago...| 1933 
Same company U. of Mich......| 1937 
es 
High School. ...| 1937 


Bedford Mills, Inc 
Same company 
Tabor Ice Cream Co [ 


Walter S. Mack, Jr....| Pepsi-Cola Co 

Frederick Maytag II... The Maytag Co 

Harry A. McDonald. .| H. A. McDonald Creamery Co.. . . 
Brouwer D. McIntyre | Monroe Auto Equipment Co 

John W. Morey Morey Mercantile Co 

Edward Nelson | Nelson Knitting Works, Inc....... 
Edward E. O'Neill...) American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 
Chesley R. Palmer....| Cluett, Peabody & Co 

E. S. Phillips........| Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 
Maurice H. Robineau.| The Frontier Refining Co 

Judson S. Sayre Bendix Home Appliances, Inc... . . 
Thomas W. Simmons.| Bolsa Chica Oil Corp 

Sam S. Simon The Alligator Company 

Herbert E. Smith United States Rubber Co......... 
J. P. Spang, Jr Gillette Safety Razor Co.......... 
Frederick W. Specht..| Armour and Company 

James L. Stone.......| Danbury & Bethel G. & E. L. Co.. 
Leroy A. Van Bomel..| National Dairy Prod. Corp........| Sheffield Farms Co........ 
Edward Wallerstein. ..| Columbia Records, Inc...........;| Printing salesman........ 
Chester M. Woolworth; Animal Trap Co. of America Oneida Community, Ltd... 


Same company....... 

American Tobacco Co... .. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co.. . High School....| 1939 
Same company 1929 
Same company ¢ 1924 
1940 
1936 
1940 


Syracuse 
Columbia U..... 
U. of Ind 

High School....| .... 
Same company U. of Calif 1924 
Swift & Co Harvard 1938 
Same company High School.... | 1947 
Utility Oberlin......... 


Texas Company 

Alexander Hamilton Inst... 
Procter & Gamble 

Same company 


Haverford 


Dartmouth 


1939 
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Mr. Clarke’s 3 days as a college 
man aren’t held against him, nor 
did they add a great deal to his 
ability, personality, or character- 
istics. He had something that 
didn’t have to be derived from 4 
years of college. 

The record of our 40 top execu- 
tives does show, however, that a 
college education is important, as 
a general rule, in the career of a 
salesman who wants to reach the 
top. Thirty-one of the salesmen, 
including Mr. Clarke, had college 
training, and 9 went no further 
than high school. Three of the 
salesmen went to Harvard, the 
only school represented by more 
than 2 salesmen. 

One tip our record might give 
to a prospective salesman is to 
pick a good company and stick to 
it. The majority of the 40 presi- 
dents who started as salesmen have 
remained with the same company, 
or at least stayed in the same field. 
Frederick W. Specht, president of 
Armour and Company, began as a 
student salesman with the meat 
packing company when he was 21 
years old. Chesley R. Palmer, 
president of Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Inc., was first a floor 


salesman for the business he now 
heads. Frederick Maytag II, presi- 
dent of The Maytag Company, 
sold washers when he started learn- 
ing the ropes. 

There are other presidents who 
first sold for different companies 
but in the same field. Harry A. 
McDonald was a 
Tabor Ice Cream Company and 
now is president of the H. A. 
McDonald Company. 
Thomas L. Evans, president of the 
Crown Drug Company, first sold 
for McPike Drug Company. 

The top executives who sold in 


salesman for 


Creamery 


fields wholly unrelated to those 
they are now in are relatively few 
in number. The president of Nelson 
Knitting Works, Edward 
aS 
Nelson, began as sales representa- 
ab 


Inc., 


tive for the American Tobacco 
Edward Wallerstein, 
president of Columbia Records, 
Inc., sold printing in his first job. 
A president, Horace A. Bumby, 
who once was a salesman for Swift 
& Company, now heads the Barlow 
& Seelig Manufacturing Company, 
producers of washers. J. P. Spang, 
Jr., president of Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, worked for Swift 


Company. 


23 years before becoming executive 


vice president of Gillette in 1938. 

But no matter what they sold or 
how many times they changed their 
selling jobs, the basic fact is that 
all 40 presidents worked their way 
up by selling. 

What about their background? 
Does it have anything to do with 
a salesman’s chances of being 
president of his company? Our 
record indicates that the odds are 
on the small-town boys. (The same 
indication was shown by the record 
of 50 presidents—not restricted 
to former salesmen—published in 
AMERICAN April 
1948). 

Twenty-one of the executives 


BusInEss_— in 


‘ame from small towns, 6 of them 
coming from the same state, Iowa. 
The city slickers came from New 
York, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia, and other big towns. 


Boston, 


A geographic breakdown of the 
40 presidents shows that salesmen 
from the South and West had bet- 
ter hustle if they want to be presi- 
dent of their companies. Only 2 
of the top executives come from 
the South and 4 from the West. 
The Midwest leads the list with 
19, and the East is breathing hot 
on its neck with 15. 





Building Customers for Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 24) 


like the Bank of America going in 
for this sort of service.” 

Based as they are on “study 
among successful as well as un- 
successful people in each line of 


: we 
business, 


the booklets present a 
complete picture of the essentials 
of good management. But Mat- 
tison and his associates are well 
aware that they do not cover all 
of the fine points a particular in- 
dividual may need to know. Con- 
Small 


visory Service maintains a com- 


sequently, Business Ad- 
petent staff that is a great deal 
more than a_booklet-distribution 


organization. Through its offices 


in San Francisco, requests are 


screened and when additional 


bibliographical material, special 
consultation, or other specific re- 
quirements are determined, an 
executive writes to the correspond- 
ent with detailed references. 

The value of the service was 
underlined recently by a corre- 
spondent in Denver, who told the 
Service “I have been in the textile 
business for 30 years, and this 
is the most complete digest of es- 
sential facts I have ever seen!” 
Similar letters from operators of 
lines 


businesses in the other 


covered by the Service, plus 


hundreds of requests from associa- 
tions, have convinced the Bank of 
America’s officers that they are 
genuinely 
service. They are fully resolved 


rendering a valuable 
not only to continue it, but also to 
expand it as far as possible to in 
sure that a small businessman can 
be supplied with enough informa 
tion to operate his business on a 
sound and profitable basis—what- 
ever his field. 

Copies of booklets are obtain- 
able from the Bank of America, 
Small Business Advisory Service, 
Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or hand-driven. 


a 

*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
venience of semi-auto- 
matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, quiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated. 


yp N 

Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality * 


at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 


For use with all makes of 


Senki 43. 


stencil dupli g 
products. 





A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 
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Roto-grip feed 
Universal stencil clamp 
Calibrated basic scales 


Pe 

*Model 420: The low- 
est priced mimeograph 
with exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation. 


the oldest name in mimeographing announces 


400 line _ 


-.. styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
... named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 
For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 

achieves these advantages: 
——-+} overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 

length runs 
——> faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 
———? quick copy positioning 
———> split-second loading to accurate feeding position 
——>} precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 

papers and cards 


The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 


‘for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 


Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office . . . listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


D.DUCK  suuaosrson 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 





World-Wide Business in a Side Street Store 


(Continued from page 11) 


trained through 5 years of ap- 
prenticeship, just are not going 
into saddle and harness making 
anymore. 

It got to be not at all uncommon 
for a customer from some place 
like Detroit to call Joe Miller on 
the telephone and say, “Joe, re- 
member that big jumper I showed 
you the last time you were here? 
Send me a new saddle for him.” 
And Joe sent it—on approval. If 
anything was wrong or unsatis- 
factory the customer could return 
the saddle. 

Giving the customer a break was 
something new in the sale of riding 
equipment to many buyers. Like 
horse trading itself, the riding 
equipment business has always 
been somewhat of a “let the buyer 
beware” proposition. Joe Miller 
tried to change that. His prices 
were firm; goods had to come up 
to all claims; if a saddle was old 
or shopworn or used, Joe Miller 


said so in dealing with customers. 

Joe Miller continued to build his 
stocks and to travel around the 
country. He went to Florida, to 
Maine, back and forth to Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, show- 
ing his merchandise, making friends 
with horse owners. All during the 
1930’s Miller built his business, 
hitching his star to the rapidly 
growing interest, all over America, 
in horseback riding, running and 
racing, western riding 
clubs, and dude ranches. 

As the country went into high 
gear with the defense boom there 


harness 


came a tremendous increase in 
western riding; workers around 
the country began buying saddle 
horses, and western riding clubs 
expanded rapidly. Almost before 
anybody realized it, there was a 
tremendous boom in riding. West- 
ern saddles which once went slowly 
at $50 moved out like the pro- 
$150—the 


verbial hotcakes at 


higher prices went, the more de- 
mand there seemed to be. 

By 1940 Miller’s had built a 
reputation for fair dealing so that 
the store was able to buy the best 
riding gear made anywhere; the 
best western saddle makers, the 
best-known  bootmakers, _ shirt- 
makers, and other manufacturers 
were glad to sell to Miller. Rely- 
ing on the old retail axiom that 
you cannot sell what you do not 
have, Joe Miller bought right and 
left, and his reputation for wide 
stocks and quick deliveries grew 
and grew and grew. People said, 
“If you can’t get it at Miller’s, 
you can’t get it anywhere.” 

During the defense and war 
boom the growth in western riding 
was such that Miller’s often sold 
100 new western saddles a month. 
Prices ranged from $75 to $1,000 
each. Today the store sells about 
15 western saddles a month, and 
a lot of western clothing, hats, 
boots, and shirts. The interest in 
riding is still growing, but the 
wild boom that prevailed, when 
kids who did not appear to have 
‘arfare in their pockets would 
walk in and pay $150 to $200 spot 
cash for a western saddle, is ended. 

In 1940 Joe Miller got a better 
store and moved to his present 
place at 137 East 24th Street, 
just east of Fourth Avenue, which 
is a continuation of swank Park 
Avenue as it wends south. Here, 
where nearly all of New York’s 
dray horses were once bought and 
sold, society now comes, along with 
Joe Doakes, to buy riding clothes 
and equipment. 

When he moved into his present 
store, Joe Miller imported several 
skilled English saddle and leather 
workers, and they now work in the 
store’s basement on special jobs 
for customers. 

A made-to-measure clothing de- 


Going on the idea that you cannot sell what you do not show, Miller’s carries 
a big stock of English or horse show riding apparel, hats, caps, boots, and 
everything else that goes with a well-dressed horse and rider, or the driver 


partment was added, and with the 
advent of gasoline rationing Joe 
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These Egry forms are made up to exact specifications, and are available in a wide range of 
lengths and widths to meet all requirements. You may have any practical number of copies to 
the set, and a different color of paper for each copy. Forms are interleaved with onetime carbon 
. carbon that gives clear, legible copies through the entire set. Clean-cut holes, accurately 
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Miller went into a strange venture 
which brought him considerable 
profit and made many friends for 
the store. 

“I grew up learning to love fine 
carriages — buggies, broughams, 
victorias, and surreys,” he says, 
“so when gasoline rationing began 
I thought I saw a chance to sell a 
lot of these vehicles.” He made 
trip after trip to every eastern 
estate on an intensive hunt for 
horse-drawn vehicles. In many an 
old country estate he found coach 
houses, long abandoned. In some 
of these coach houses he found 
priceless old vehicles, often covered 
with the dust and debris of years ; 
some of them had been used as 
chicken roosts. But wherever an 
owner would sell Joe bought, and 
in a 5-story warehouse in New 
York he began rebuilding and re- 
painting these fine old vehicles. 

He sold them to owners of fine 
estates for show pieces, to replace 
motorized station wagons, or just 
for driving around estates. 
Thomas J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation was one of his best 
customers. Many other famous 
men bought these refurbished 
vehicles for their estates. Joseph 
Wilshire, former president of 
Standard Brands, sold him $100,- 
000 worth of fine carriages, with 
the proviso that they be sold, in 
turn, only to people who really 
loved them, and not for commer- 
cial use. 

One man in Alabama heard 
about Miller’s stock of carriages 
and bought $4,000 worth sight 
unseen. There were 22 carriages 
in this deal. Clubs, hotels, lodges, 
resorts, and similar enterprises 
bought carriages, too, to supple- 
ment motor-driven vehicles during 
the gas shortage era. At one time 
Joe had 200 carriages in stock, 
and he still has a number of them 
and is constantly buying and sell- 
ing more. Only one shop in 
America is making carriages to- 
day, hence the present supply must 
be sold and resold, rebuilt and re- 
paired as long as there is any de- 
mand for them. 
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Joe Miller soon found his store 
was being visited by people from 
all over the world. He maintains 
a guest register with space for 
every state, Mexico, Canada, and 
many foreign countries. A glance 
at the pages for any state or al- 
most any country, including Tur- 
key, reveals that the store is truly 
an international headquarters for 
horse owners. 

Today the store is selling race 
horse and jockey equipment for 
many of the most famous racing 
stables in the country. Joe got 
into this business when he began 
hearing complaints about another 
supply house which was charging 
outrageous prices and which was 
somewhat short of scrupulous in 
its dealings. His first venture in 
this field was to obtain a supply 
of exercise saddles for a famous 
racing stable. The first year he 
sold 250 exercise saddles and by 
1944 he had sold 1,000 exercise 
saddles. 

Today Miller’s has about 25,000 
names of active buyers on address 
plates. The store probably has 
100,000 customers. To _ these 
names go occasional flyers and 
large catalogs when published. 
Miller’s has sought to convince 
people that “correct riding clothes 
cost less than you think.” While 
some of the wealthiest people in 
the country are his regular pa- 
trons, there is nothing swank or 
snooty about the store. The store 
itself has two small show windows 
on 24th Street; the professional 
window trimmer’s touch is missing. 
At first glance after you step in- 
side you have a homey feeling that 
you have visited this store in 
Algona, Iowa, or that it reminds 
you somewhat of August Walter’s 
saddle store in Lockhart, Texas. 
But a more careful survey reveals 
the tremendous stocks on hand— 
stocks which probably are matched 
nowhere else in America. 

Many foreign governments send 
representatives to Miller’s to buy 
equipment for mounted troops. 
Not long ago a delegation, headed 
by the Minister of Security for 
Mexico, walked into the store and 


placed a large order, including a 
silver-mounted saddle. Bolivia, 
Columbia, Brazil, Peru are some 
of the countries which are Miller’s 
customers. 

Our own Government is still 
disposing of saddles and leather 
goods purchased for World War I. 
It is believed that there were about 
100,000 horses in that war, but 
some authorities assert that en- 
thusiastic bureaucrats of 1917 
must have purchased about 1 
million sets of equipment. Miller’s 
now has in stock some 2,000 or 
3,000 McLellan Army saddles 
which move out almost as fast as 
they come in. Some of them ar 
rebuilt into a type of wester: 
saddle, except with a brass post 
topped by a knob in place of th 
usual type pommel. As the Govern 
ment releases more for sale, Mille: 
will probably be in there bidding 

To the man who has never bee: 
familiar with riding, polo playing 
racing, or driving, the vast variet: 
of items needed to serve and dres 
up a horse and rider seems fantas 
tic. Apparently Miller’s has jus’ 
about everything. If you want ; 
can of saddle soap, a pair of an 
number of varieties of silver spurs 
a bootjack, a pair of boots, jodh 
purs, a cowboy shirt, a silve: 
mounted saddle, or any one o 
various other kinds of saddles, o 
even an artificial tail for a hors« 
you can find it at Miller’s. Anc 
there, too, you may encounter, as 
the store personnel once did, a liv: 
pony being led right into the stor 
by a lady who wanted the pony t« 
have a personal fitting for « 
blanket. At the same visit you ma 
encounter one of the Rockefelle: 
men, Adrian Van Sinderen, presi 
dent of the American Horse Show 
Association, or half a dozen o: 
more other famous men. Alongsid: 
there will be some very plain cus 
tomers who are just getting read) 
to try their first horseback riding 
and strangely enough all will 
feel right at home in this, one of 
the most unusual stores we have 
ever encountered. It is daily proof 
that no business need perish if its 
management is alert. 
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TIME— 
suddenly you have time 
—for that business 
call, an early train, 
maybe 18 holes before 
dark. You enjoy working 
now, and get more done! You 
have an Edison Electronic Voicewriter. 
Dictation is no longer a chore eating 
up your time, and your secretary's. Alone 
and at your convenience, you simply talk 
the work away. Edison’s exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action ‘“‘tailor- 
makes” your voice so that your 
secretary “‘gets every word” clearly 
and unmistakably, saving costly, 
time-consuming errors, 
No other instrument matches Edison 
understandability . . . for only Edison Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, 


or write Thomas A. Edison, In- 


has Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. corperated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Lid., Toronto 
1, Ontario. r 








From Hand to Electric Accounting Methods 


(Continued from page 13) 


furnished for each day’s opera- 
tions the company has its first 
record; each day the cards re- 
turned must balance with cards 
received. Cards which have 
been canceled, others which are 
“scratched” because of error, or 
surplus cards not used, also are 
returned to the accounting de- 
partment, so that there is a con- 
trol record of every card. 

The left end of the tabulating 
card is similar to the old toll 
tickets; operators write the toll 
information on this part of the 
tabulating machine card; then the 
time elapsed, numbers called, etc., 
are “mark-sensed” on the card. 
This is done with a special pencil 
having a high carbon content, and 
which makes the contact when the 
cards are run through the repro- 
ducer. Actually the reproducer 
“reads” this mark-sensing and 
automatically punches the tele- 
phone number, time, and class of 
call into the tabulating cards. 
When the reproducer is connected 
with the accounting machine it will 
act as a summary punch. During 
the billing operation it will punch 
and print one accounts receivable 
card for each bill. 

After the reproducer completes 
the cards from the toll tickets, the 
sorting job begins. Elyria Tele- 
phone Company has a master list 
of 1,500 points most frequently 
called by its subscribers. The cards 
are first sorted by these 1,500 
destinations and the miscellaneous 
destinations not on the master list. 
Then the cards are gang punched 
to show (a) originating point, 
(b) terminating point, (c) settle- 
ment code, and (d) rate code. 

The 1,500 destination points 
can be broken down into only 75 
rates. That is, there are only 75 
rates to all these 1,500 points. The 
cards are next sorted by these 75 
rates. Calls which are to points 
not on the list of 1,500 points are 
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punched on the alphabetic key 
punch by an operator. 

The cards are then gang 
punched to show elapsed minutes, 
telephone numbers, and the class 
of call. The cards are then sorted 
by rate code, by minutes, by settle- 
ment code, and in telephone num- 
ber order. Thus three cards are 
made to provide all the essential 
information. These are: 

Master destination cards. 

Master extension cards. 

Master billing cards. 

From these three master cards 
the accounting machine tabulates 
the number of calls, total time and 
amount by each settlement code 
and by destination. The cards are 
then in telephone number order for 
billing purposes. 

Subscribers’ bills go out on a 
Moore Business Forms invoice, so 
perforated that it may be torn off 
every 3 inches, to provide for 
longer or shorter bills, and prevent 
waste of paper stock. The ac- 
counting machine prepares the 
monthly bills to show: Description 
of charge, date of bill, discount, 
gross amount, taxes, 
amount, and the date of payment 
required to earn the discount. 


and net 





BEWARE OF 
FAKERS 


NEVER—yes never—pay out any 
cash to anyone representing 
himself to be a writer for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. We have 
been told of several business- 
men being cheated by men who 
say they are writers for this 
magazine—or for a magazine 
with a name like ours—and ask 
for payment for a story. If any 
man makes you such a proposi- 
tion, call us on Long Distance 
collect. Our number is Long- 
beach 4000. AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS staff members will not ask 
for money under any circum- 
stances. 











During the billing period the 
master billing cards are auto- 
matically sorted with toll cards 
and other miscellaneous debit and 
credit cards by telephone number. 
The bills are then listed at the rate 
of 4,000 cards per hour. During 
the printing of each bill one sum- 
mary accounts receivable is auto- 
matically punched and printed for 
each subscriber. 

As payments are received the 
stub is used to poll the accounts 
receivable card to prepare the 
daily cash receipts journal. After 
the discount period has elapsed, 
this file is automatically converted 
from a net amount to a gross 
amount basis by the reproducer. 
Any bill unpaid during the month 
will have the accounts receivable 
card sorted with the cards used in 
the next billing peried. 

The company was somewhat ap- 
prehensive about the introduction 
of this new system and retained 
its old billing equipment until a 
full month’s billing had been suc- 
cessfully completed, as insurance 
against any mishaps or “bugs” in 
the new systeni. 

Roy W. Ammel, president of 
Elyria Telephone Company, is 
convinced that a similar system 
will eventually be adopted by many 
other telephone companies. Elyria 
is an independent telephone com- 
pany, of which there are several 
thousand in the United States. He 
feels that the smaller companies 
which are unable to afford the 
rental costs of the electric ma- 
chines may elect a central billing 
point, and have billing and ac- 
counting handled by this central 
point for a group of surrounding 
communities. 

He also plans to extend the 
punched card accounting to pay- 
rolls, inventory control, and other 
accounting tasks which will con- 
stantly provide him with better 
figures on which to plan and to 
make management decisions. 
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FOOT ROOM 


island pedestals leaving more 
room for feet save valuable floor 
space, prevent accidents, allow 
hetter posture. 


See These Cost- 


Whore You 


Is your office cramped for room? 
Has recent expansion overcrowded 
every inch of space? Do you need 
room for new employees? Crowded 
offices mean employee friction and 
nerve strain, lost motion, costly 
backtracking in work flow. They 
prevent expansion and growth. Now 
it is no longer necessary to hunt extra 
space, or lease new quarters. Lincoln 
Space Saver Desks answer your space 
problems. 

The new line of Lincoln Efficiency 
Space Saver Desks offers a quick 
and inexpensive solution to the 
problem of office crowding. Smaller 
than old desks, yet providing all the 
top space needed, Lincoln Desks are 
now available in the new, scientifi- 
cally engineered designs which save 
up to 15 per cent in today’s expen- 
sive floor space. 

See these new desks at your Lincoln 
dealer’s store today. Check the many 
new features—correct height, scien- 
tific color to prevent eyestrain, 
added drawer space, greater foot 
room, improved design supply draw- 
er, new locking feature. Resilient 
rubber guards on knee wells to pre- 
vent damage to stockings, clothing, 
and chairs. Hanging or suspension 
file equipment. 
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SUPPLY DRAWER 


at right to save constant back- 
ward push of chair to pick up 
pencils, clips, pins, and other 
small supplies. 


Buy 


Lincoln Office Furniture, built by 
Commercial Furniture Company, is 
backed by 60 years of experience in 
finest wood craftsmanship. Many of 
America’s greatest business organi- 
zations have standardized on Lincoln 
Desks, and no others, for every ex- 
ecutive and clerical worker. 

Your best business neighbors— 
perhaps the biggest, most astute 
buyers of office furniture in your 





This Book Will 
Help You Plan 
Your Office 


“What Makes an Office Click,” 
an illustrated booklet which 
presents the basic principles of 
good office management in 
brief form. 


It will be sent free to readers 
who are interested in better 
office production, space saving, 
less fatigue, and lost motion. 
Write for it today. 











HANGING FILES 


in the deep drawer bring well- 
organized reference materials to 
easy arm’s reach to save time, en- 
ergy, unnecessary body actions. 











RESILIENT RUBBER 


inserts at both knee posts pre- 
vent damage to chairs, stockings, 
clothing, ends splintering. An 
exclusive Lincoln feature. 


utting Features 


eshs 


community—can tell you that Lin- 
coln on Office Furniture means the 
highest quality craftsmanship, rigid 
selection of materials, and unvary- 
ing skill in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and finishing. 

There is a Lincoln Desk for every 
office job, from top executive to 
clerk, including special purpose desks 
for electric typewriters and other 
heavy business machines. 

The Lincoln dealer in your com- 
munity is equipped and ready to 
help you plan one room or a huge 
office. He can point out space-saving 
opportunities, ways to reduce costs, 
and he can show you how Lincoln 
furniture is self-liquidating in an 
amazingly brief time. If you do not 
know the Lincoln dealer near you, 
ask your secretary to write us today 
—we will send his name and address 
by return mail. 


Commercial 
Furniture Co. 


For 60 years manufacturers of 
Lincoln Office Furniture 


2739 West Chicago Avenue 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 15) 


The operator does not lose time 
sorting checks and her actual typ- 
ing is reduced since fewer checks 
have to be written. 

Uarco uses a 3-part voucher 
form, since 90 per cent of its work 
When 
copies are needed, blank E-Z Out 
forms are used. These forms are in 
multiples with interleaved carbon 
paper. The E-Z Out is inserted in 
the typewriter with the regular 
Multi-Linkt voucher check and the 
needed copies will be made. The 
form is used when there is a freight 
charge on a purchase, or when 
different purchases are made from 
the same supplier. 

During the first 6 months that 
the new system had been operating 


requires no more. extra 


at Uarco, only one error was 
made: An error of one cent! It was 
a transcribing error that illus- 
trates the advantage of using all 
the required copies on the original 
typing, as is possible when using 
the voucher check together with 
the E-Z Out forms. The check 
typist needed extra copies of a 
voucher she was making out, but 
neglected to insert the E-Z Out. 
When she had completed the form, 
she realized other copies were 
necessary. Instead of typing the 
voucher again with the E-Z Out 
inserted, she merely transcribed 
the figures onto the form. The one 
cent error resulted, whereas with 
the E-Z Out used properly, it 
would not have happened. 

The new system of sorting 
checks eliminates the posting of 
individual vouchers to the voucher 
register. A duplicate copy of the 
voucher, attached to supporting 
papers, is sorted into objective 
expense classifications (account 
numbers). This sorting enables an 
adding machine tape of all ex- 
penses by account classifications 
to be made each month, with the 
total posted to each ledger card. 
Detail posting of each voucher to 
the ledger card is no longer neces- 
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Handling of Vouchers Is Cut 30 Per Cent 


sary, as it was under the old 
system. 

A comparison of postings illus- 
trates the time and space saved. 
During a certain period of time 
under the old system, 320 postings 
were made to a particular ac- 
count ; during the same time under 
the new method, 90 postings were 
made. The 320 postings filled up 
about 8 pages of ledger cards 
while the 90 postings were com- 
plete on 214 pages. 

Filing time is cut 80 per cent 
since voucher copies and support- 
ing papers of a purchase are filed 
with the triplicate copy. If any in- 
formation is needed for a particu- 
lar transaction, it can be found 
by checking the number from the 
ledger card and finding the num- 





ber in the numerical file. Under 
the old system, the requisition 
would be filed in one place, the 
purchase order in another. Other 
supporting papers might be in 
still other files. If any one of these 
papers were misfiled —as could 
easily happen — it meant wasted 
With all 
papers grouped together under 
one vendor, the complete folder is 
less likely to be misplaced. And a 
big folder is easier to find if it is 
misfiled than a small slip of paper. 


time searching for it. 


Since the new voucher check has 
been used one clerk 
spends about 8 hours a month 
filing various accounts payable 
papers. Under the old system, the 
same girl spent about 30 hours a 
week in filing. 


at Uarco, 





Plan Adds $1.50 to Every $1.00 Saved 


LL-STEEL Equipment Inc., 

Aurora, Illinois, adds $1.50 to 
every $1.00 saved by its employees. 
The only qualifications are that 
the participating employees must 
have worked for the company con- 
tinuously for 2 years, and All- 
Steel profits must be sufficient to 
warrant the profit sharing. 

In the first 3 years of the sav- 
ings and profit-sharing plan, All 
Steel has contributed more than 
$340,000 to the fund. It agrees to 
invest up to 25 per cent of its 
profits in the plan. The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago is 
trustee under the plan and has the 
sole responsibility of investing the 
deposits. 

Employees may save from 2 to 
5 per cent of their pay under the 
plan. For example, a man who 
makes $200 a month can save a 
minimum of $4 a month or a 
maximum of $10. If he saves $10 
a month, All-Steel adds $15 a 
month to the account, making a 






total of $25. Interest will be paid 
at the rate of 214 per cent. 

Taking a long-range view, the 
employee saving $10 a month 
would save $4,200 in 35 years. 
All-Steel would contribute $15 a 
month, or a total of $6,300, and 
the interest would amount to 
$6,074. ‘The total in 
ployee’s account at the end of 35 
years would be $16,574. 

The money is paid back to em- 
ployees in one of three ways: Lump 
sum, installments, or through a 
life insurance annuity or endow- 


the em- 


ment income contract that pro- 
vides a monthly income for life. A 
man who has saved $10 a month 
and $16,574 at the end of 35 years 
might get a monthly income of 
$88.11 for life. 

Anyone leaving All-Steel Equip- 
ment after 10 full years of employ- 
ment gets back all the money he 
paid and also the money put into 
the trust fund by All-Steel, plus 
the regular interest. 
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Ends Manual Transcription 
On Every Job! 


_the use of ordinary translucent paper instead 


A simple practice 
ption in your office. 


of the opaque kind—ends manual transcri 
_put now every sheet of 
lid reproduction. 


Type, draw, or write—in usual manner- 
a “master’—ready for immediate Oza 
_and mistakes are elimi- 


paper is 
Manual transcription .. .proofreading.. 
nated for good. 

















ACCOUNTING—without manual transcription 


Your work sheet: 
s and ledgers—on t 
duced by Ozalid i ranslucent paper—can b 
size positi pet ba: 8 cosentls Geng). Hach: Guolhd gelat is on canst 
’ ve copy... as easy to read as the original an exact- 


Composite re 
ports can be pre d 
sheets—with ifti ? pared from separate tr 
out lifting a pen, without one error in aan” 
on, 


Thus, informati 

ion can be passed on i ; 
= ; mim _— oe 
authenticity ... without retyping etiately—in te original 














FILING— without manual transcription 


Post in the usual manner—on ordinary translucent cards . -- and your 
files become “alive.” Whenever information on an account is desired, 


you simply place the translucent card on a sheet of Ozalid paper 
_..and feed into your Ozalid machine. Out comes a positive (not 


negative) COPY --- in seconds... without error .-- with less than a 


penny spent. 








REPORTS — without manual transcription 


Sales, servi 

yet a ven rei — reports on translucent paper can be repro- 

enc gone has sa And no limit to the number of Ozalid 

cna eee worn ically no size limits—translucent sheets can be 

postitodserod , any length. Use Ozalid to copy manifold ac- 
e reports, advertising layouts, etc., if you wish 


Note: 8 out 
: of 10 letters, invoic 

5 es, etc. you recei i 
translucent to produce file or pass-on copies pate 

















cancel aeRO ST. 


OZALID ‘atari 08 — 


Please send free copy of “The Simplest Business System”... 
ing the savings realized by usin 


Aniline & Film Corporation, 


New Free Booklet! 


“The Simplest Business System” 
tells the whole story — lists 116 job- 
by-job savings you can realize with 
translucent papers and Ozalid. Write 


for it today! 


Gentlemen: 
fully explain 
Ozalid Streamliner. 
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__ Position —_—_— — 
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g translucent papers and new 


Name — 
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In the Past 20 Years— 


In More Than {2,000 Establishments—in- 
cluding Every Conceivable Kind of Business 


IDEAS WORTH MANY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Have Been 
Produced 
By the. 
Morton 
Suggestion 
System 





Those are the cold, hard facts 
from which you cannot get away 
when you decide to use a Sugges- 
tion System in your business. The 
Morton SuGGESTION System is 
the professional, yet highly adapt- 
able, system that does more than 
collect ideas. It stimulates and 
directs constructive employee 
thinking. It is complete right down 
to a consultation and advisory 
service which enables you to draw 
on 20 years of experience with 
suggestion system problems. 


The Morton SuGGESTION SYSTEM 
demonstrates to your employees 
that you mean business when you 
ask for their ideas. People like the 
kind of machinery it provides for 
submitting suggestions—and_be- 
cause they do like it—they use it. 
As a result, the properly operated 
Morton SuGGESTION SysTEM pro- 
duces a steady flow of high quality 
material—and does it at a cost 
representing only a fraction of the 
value of the product. 


Write, wire or phone immediately 
for a cost-free complete descrip- 
tion of the MORTON SYSTEM. 
It’s available right now. 


s 
20TH ANNIVERSARY 


20 Years’ Service to 
Leading Industries 


MORTON x 


MANUFACTURING CO. 







5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
PES PORT OT 
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Do We Face a New Business Cycle? 


(Continued from page 17) 
—Thousands of Practical, Money-Saving | 














and economic control have been in- 


jected into the situation. 

But this by no means implies 
that we are forever on a plateau 
of full employment and maximum 
output. Instead it means two 
things: Greater stability if pri- 
vate demand should dry up, but 
potentially greater instability if 
Government demand should fall 
off. 

Thus, for example, if business 
expansion of plant and equipment 
should grind to a halt during the 
last quarter of this year, we can 
avoid the heavy fall in general 
purchasing power that such an 
event would have meant in the days 
when private investment was the 
prime mover in the cycle. Today 
we could expect the Government 
to inaugurate a public works pro- 
gram which to some extent would 
take up the slack left by the cur- 
tailment of private activity. Simi- 
larly, if business and private 
spending soar to unexpected 
heights the Government, by cur- 
tailing its own economic activities, 
can dampen the inflationary surge. 

On the other hand, the danger 
remains that if the Government 
should suddenly reverse its eco- 
nomic policies, the whole business 
structure would feel the impact 
keenly. For in addition to Govern- 


ment payrolls much private ac- 
tivity is carried on in the expecta- 
tion that Government-generated 
demand will continue unabated. 

Management, therefore, must 
keep a specially careful eye on th 
Government budget, for it, morc 
than any other single thing, sets 
the economic tone for the nation 

Does this reduce economic fore 
casting to a game of politics- 
guessing? To an extent it doe: 
exactly that. The future course o/ 
our relations with Russia, the elec 
tions and the economy-mindednes: 
of the Republican and Democrat 
parties, E.R.P., and many othe: 
Government actions have vastly, 
more than political meaning to 
day—they are the basic economic 
indicators of the future. 

The old-fashioned business cycle. 
dependent on a freely operating 
economy is largely gone. In its 
place we have an economy partl) 
free, partly controlled. Although 
many businessmen regard the en 
croachment of the Governmen! 
into the economic world with « 
wary eye, the fact remains that 
this can be thte greatest force for 
stability the capitalistic system has 
ever known. And its mismanage- 
ment can undoubtedly cause more 
havoc than all the instability thai 
private capitalism ever produced 





Metered Mail Cuts Waiting Lines 


NE hundred more cities are in- 
augurating the new metered 
parcel post service that can handle 
a queue of 60 package-laden 
people in 10 minutes. The number 
of cities having this service will 
increase to 557, and the number of 
individual post office installations 
to 1,836. 
The Pitney-Bowes, Inc., postage 
meters abolish stamp licking and 
eliminate the storing, selecting, 








handling, and affixing of the vari 
ous denominations of stamp 
needed to make up the postag: 
charges and fees. Any value fron 
$0.01 to $10.00 is issued instant] 
in a single meter stamp. The 
parcels require no canceling and 
postmarking and can be more 
quickly sorted for early train dis- 
patch. 

The meter’s registers can be 
read like gas or water meters. 
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Announcing a how and Improved 
Way lo _— Shes Potentials 


i me Ccommier Goods 


SERGE MOROSOFF’S STUDY 


Consumer Purchasing Potentials in the United States 


Once in a blue moon somebody comes up with a new 
way of measuring potential markets for consumer goods 
which makes present methods obsolete. Back in 1920 
Dartnell made marketing history by releasing the first 
county-by-county survey of consumer buying power. 
For 20 years we have been seeking a beller way to 


measure markets. 


We believe we have the answer. Serge Morosoff, director 
of commercial research for Pacific Mills, has developed 
a new technique which supplies the “missing link” 
between the Federal Government’s studies of consumer 
purchasing and present marketing conditions. The 
Morosoff study is based on the principle that the rela- 
tion between income and spending remains fairly con- 
stant—that a family with an income of $1,500 to $2,000, 
for instance, will spend on the average $2.56 for men’s 
headgear no matter what business conditions may be. 


The Morosoff study gives estimates of family incomes 
at six levels for 498 trading areas. To use this new mar- 
keting tool, the manufacturer simply multiplies the 


number of families in each territory in each income 
group by the multipliers for his particular product 
provided by the Federal Government study. The result 
gives him the total sales potentials for his industry in 


each of the 498 trading areas. 


By using the Morosoff technique, it has been possible 
for manufacturers of consumer goods to produce sales 
estimates within 8 per cent of absolute accuracy over a 
10-year period. In fact, one manufacturer who used the 
Morosoff method came out with a sales estimate for his 
product which varied considerably from the informa- 
tion he had compiled from general marketing guides and 
from his own experience. To check the accuracy of his 
Morosoff estimate he made a field study. That study 
completely confirmed that the Morosoff figures were 


correct. 


The Morosoff Guide to Consumer Purchasing Poten- 
tials is available from Dartnell. It is published as a set 
of loose-leaf work sheets which are used to combine 
Federal spending figures and population estimates for 
any particular product. A large wall map of the 498 
trading areas is included. The appendix lists more than 
122 classes of products, the market for which can be 
measured accurately through this new guide. The price 
complete is $10 a copy. Dartnell will gladly send the 
Morosoff Guide on approval. It appears to be one of 
the most accurate and effective marketing tools yet 


developed. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4656 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Offices Styled to Fit the Personality 


(Continued from page 20) 


In some cases the furnishings of 
offices may be similar in many 
respects, but will look completely 
different because of color theme 
and arrangement. The desk in the 
editor-in-chief’s office and that in 
the office of the public relations 
director are the same, except that 
the former is black while the latter 
is a natural finish. The editor’s 
retreat has a black-and-white color 
scheme, with the desk parallel to 
the huge bookcase behind it. The 
public relations desk is placed at 
an angle, and a cabinetmaker built 
an extension to the square end to 
match the other rounded end. 

The conference room, of course, 
could not be styled after personali- 
ties. It has large portraits of the 
thirteen editors of Britannica dur- 
ing its 180-year history, and has 
a long table with rounded ends. 
Two little swinging doors in the 


table’s surface are used for de- 
positing waste paper. The con- 
ference table was designed by 
Alfonse Iannelli of Chicago. Small 
desks built to meet the needs of 
certain editorial department spe- 
cialists were also designed by 
Iannelli. The desks have the same 
little swinging doors for waste 
paper. Baskets underneath the 
doors are easily removed. 
Britannica’s 500 nonexecutive 
employees in Chicago are almost 
all women. Their offices have light, 
gay walls that contrast with the 
dark, masculine colors of executive 
offices. Typical of feminine pref- 
erences are the blue venetian blinds 
with bright red tapes in the edito- 
rial department, and draperies 
with colorful farm scenes in the 
telephone operators’ room. 
Editorial workers read 
check much of the 210 miles of 


and 


copy (if each line were laid end to 
end) in the 24 volumes of Britan- 
nica, and indirect lighting provides 
plenty of illumination without 
glare or shadows. Special ceilings 
reduce noise, and corridors are 
covered with bulletin boards to dis- 
play exhibits and entries in em- 
ployee art and photography con- 
tests. Scientifically selected music 
by the Muzak Corporation is pro- 
vided at regular intervals through- 
out the offices. 

Many of the executive, secre- 
tarial, and stenographic desks at 
Britannica were manufactured by 
Stow & Davis Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The desk 
in the president’s office is a prod- 
uct of The Leopold Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. Special lighting 
in several of the executives’ offices 
was designed by Max Grove of 
Chicago. 





Will Contests 


(Continued from page 23) 


cluding Procter & Gamble (which 
judges its own contests, reportedly 
amounting to about one-fourth of 
the country’s total). 

One person who might question 
this “greatest lure” was the in- 
mate of a penitentiary who won a 
world cruise in a contest. He was 
unable to get away from his work 
long enough, however, to make the 
trip. 

But whether offering prizes or 
cash to employees for putting 
products on the shelves or to cus- 
tomers for taking them off, a com- 
pany should consider a contest 
judging firm such as Donnelley. If 
the contest is going to be relatively 
small, such consideration might 
not be too important. But in larger 
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Solve Your Problem? _ 


contests, an outside firm can do a 
better job quicker and cheaper. An 
example of this was the “Why I 
Dislike Jack Benny” contest. 
Benny balked at Donnelley’s price 
per entry and is said to have 
turned the judging over to the 
wives of his script writers, together 
with a few outsiders. The cost of 
evaluating the letters reportedly 
ran to more than $10,000, in ad- 
dition to the prize money. 
Donnelley handles consumer 
contests, for the most part, since 
an impartial judge is important 
in the “I Like Stickum Chewing 
Gum Because...” contests, which 
have proved so popular. Among 
contests judged by Donnelley 
were the Mrs. Hush, the Walking 


Man, and the Old Gold contest in 
1937 in which $100,00 in cash was 
given away. 

Professor Lloyd D. Herrold otf 
Northwestern University is also 
in the judging field, having 
started in 1930 when he helped 
out an advertising friend. 

In planning any contest, posta! 
rules should be checked thorough 
ly. Advertising or reading notices 
about contests where prizes ar¢ 
awarded by chance are unmailable, 
as are contest notices or bulletins 
that award prizes for the first 
answer to a problem or puzzle. 
Contest judges such as Donnelley 
and Herrold and a firm such as 
Belnap & Thompson can furnish 
reliable postal regulation facts. 
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“~” 9% 
Darleeug’.... 
she says, 

"before you go to play golf 
will you 
empty the vacuum, 
sharpen my knives, 
fix the window — it’s stuck, 
hang Mother's picture, 
and 


button my dress?” 


We can't help you 
there... “Bub” 
but your 


OFFICE OVERLOADS, sir! 


those are OUR OVERLOADS! 


When you need an inventory that’s up-to-date, personnel analyses ... when you’ve a VOLU- 
today’s. -when you need a questionnaire squeezed MINOUS amount, or one, or a hundred letters 
dry of all its priceless facts . . . when you have to be typed . . cylinders to be transcribed .... 


sales slips as numerous as rain, daily . . . when ; 
you must have factory costs, sales costs .. . We'll take on the overload, the peak. You go 


when you want to know who sold what, where, on with routine. We’ll save time, money and 
when, and for how much .... when you want wits for you ... when you 


yor unman 


THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 


CHICAGO x NEW YORK CITY «x LOS ANGELES «x MINNEAPOLIS *« SEATTLE 
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‘‘Businessmen are unfamiliar with the way matters are decided in the court of 
public opinion. They insure their properties against fire or explosions, but they 
do not know how to protect their company’s reputation or their own opportuni- 
ties to carry on business at all.’’ David Lawrence in “United States News’ 





RMSTRONG CORK COM- 

PANY has a theme for its 
training work which strikes us as 
just about the best we have heard. 
It is, “Not a job with Armstrong, 
but a career with Armstrong.” 
More companies might well devote 
more time and thought to the idea 
of impressing job applicants with 
the fact that it is really not a job 
they are seeking but a start of a 
career, and that a career with one 
company is often the surest road 
to eventual success, rather than a 
career of job jumping. Because 
of the scarcity of good employees, 
plus the relative abundance of 
jobs, many young people are leav- 
ing sound jobs, turning their backs 
on good experience, and starting 
over again in new jobs—all for un- 
believably trivial reasons. We 
might all profit by using Arm- 
strong’s idea of a career, not a job. 


* 
OMA, or National Office Man- 


agement Association if you 
prefer the full name, is holding an 
Office Management Institute in 
cooperation with the University 
of Southern California, August 16, 
17, and 18. It will be held in the 
Art and Lecture Room of the 
Doheny Memorial Library. Prob- 
lems of office employee unions, 
wage and salary determination, 
selecting and training of employees 
are some of the subjects of the 
courses. The faculty consists of 
several men with wide practical 
experience and national reputa- 
tions. A similar arrangement is 
offered by the University of 
Denver, August 9, 10, and 11, 
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1948, although the Denver course 
will have a different theme, “Office 
Management as a Profession.” 


* 


H. CONARROE, past presi- 

« dent of the National Office 
Management Association and as- 
sociate manager of the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
is on the faculty at the Denver 
University Office Management In- 
stitute. Other members are Sam C. 
Black, Jr., office manager, Gates 
Rubber Company, Denver; Ken 
Browning, Training Within In- 
dustry Foundation; Robert Cul- 
linan, auditor, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; and Vaughn Fry, National 
Office Management Association. 


* 


KENNETH MARKS, retir- 

« ing president of Systems and 
Procedures Association of 
America, says there are four 
stages in men—and in association 
presidents. (1) They are tireless ; 
(2) they become tired; (3) they 
retire; and (4) they become tire- 
some. Mr. Marks reminded his 
audience that he had just retired 
as president of the association. 


* 
YEORGE A. HORNBERGER, 


in charge of work simplification 
for General Foods Corporation, 
recently told the Systems and 
Procedures Association of America 
that work simplification is an 
organized program for the appli- 
cation of common sense. Such a 


program, he stated, is designed to 
help supervisors reduce waste of 
time, energy, or material; to con 
tribute to better quality or lowe: 
cost; to make jobs better, easier, 
or more desirable to perform. 


* 
RANK HOFFMAN, the new 


president of Systems and Pro 
cedures Association of America, is 
an executive of Standard Oil Com 
pany of New Jersey. He is in 
charge of the printing standards 
and charting division of that com 
pany. First vice president is 
Raymond B. Crean of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and the second vice 
president is Arthur Journay of 
Jordan-Marsh Company, Boston. 


* 
EDERAL RESERVE Bank of 


Boston recently installed 71 
Recordaks to photograph both 
sides of all checks sent to the bank 
for clearance. This gives the bank 
a descriptive record and enables 
it to supply banks with pertinent 
information about checks received 
from them and subsequently los! 
in transit. This will eliminate the 
necessity of the requirement that 
certain descriptive details of eacl: 
item be furnished or kept available. 
Should a transit letter with cash 
collection items get lost after it 
leaves Federal Reserve, the film 
record of all the data needed will 
be on hand. This is expected to 
greatly speed the work of tracing 
checks lost in transit. About 113 
million checks will be filmed by the 


bank each year. 
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... your salesmen 
and their families 
shop among 
America’s Blue 
Chip Brands 

when they select 
their awards 

for achievement 
from the BELNAP 
& THOMPSON 
PRIZE BOOK 
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clap & Shompson., Ine. 


1516 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE e Wabosh 5067 @ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
“INCENTIVE CENTER” @ Palmer House @ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
271 MADISON AVENUE @ Murray Hill 6-5360 e NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Tue Belnap & Thompson Prize Book is a pictorial listing 
of the finest quality merchandise which you have on deposit 
in the Belnap & Thompson warehouse. Belnap & Thompson 
is your prize bank of sales incentives upon which you may 
draw to secure special effort from your salesmen in achieving 


predetermined sales goals and performance. 


This bank is one of the most unique operations in America 
.-.a huge warehouse and hundreds of people engaged in 
selecting, buying and distributing the finest merchandise to 


salesmen who prove their selling prowess. 


You will want to see Belnap & Thompson’s new Prize Book 
to know the kind of service that is available to you. Ask for 


it on your letterhead—without obligation. 


Or 
ped 
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New desks and other furnishings in one company’s recently remodeled offices, de- 
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scribed in this issue, have gone a long way in boosting employee morale. Latest f 4; « 
: ° ° ° = F once. T 
mechanical equipment in the offices helps assure top worker efficiency. Check this F ,,.. isc. 
department each month for new equipment and furnishings for your own business me fg 
chases 
he vita 
ca all 
General Fireproofing’s Fireproofing Company brought many for the entire line is GF gray, a filll- slips 
favorable comments. bodied color with lustrous gloss. By |e- or care 
New Desks and Tables Called “Mode-Maker,” by the com- sign and finish the line lends itself to 1 set p 
SHOWN for the first time at the Na- pany, the new line has a total of 35 dif- practically any office color echeme. 
tional Office Management exposition in ferent models. According to Walter There oh — and type So & any ofice 
St. Louis last month, the new line of Bender, president of GF, more than ip gent aggro = ange a 
executive, clerical, and special purpose $750,000 was invested in new tooling to “4 a eae A 4 " are ul % 
metal desks and tables by The General produce the new lines. Standard finish per ge Tae prediyengiteadee ae 














































of 15 desks in the same area required 
for 14 of the old standard 34-inch des <s. 

Variation in height is obtained by ‘he 
anodized aluminum legs, which are avy, il- 
able to make the desk either 301/, inc! es 
high, the old standard height, or 29 
inches high, the more recent standsrd 
height. The design and shape of ihe 
pedestal and leg eliminates all inter- 
ference with the user’s feet, provides a 
maximum of foot room, and facilita‘es 
fioor cleaning. 

Writing comfort is assured by the 
heavy, reinforced steel top which is 
covered with fine-textured velvoleum. A 
double anodized aluminum binding and 
a hard composition edging have been 
applied to protect the velvoleum ede 
against lighted cigarettes and bumps 
from chairs. 


Peg 
Lay 





ANE 
Drawers have ball suspension id lav-av 
spring steel stops, and are easily re- heen 4 

movable and interchangeable. The per- pany. 
sonal drawer can be inverted to use as vante: 
General Fireproofing Company's Mode-Maker metal desk. This is a 60 by 30-inch a sliding shelf, if desired. The top of the a dow 
secretarial desk with a velvoleum top. Available in both 30!4- and 9-inch heights See SS Soeneey te Seapets So yeerene 4 set a 
pull, eliminating attached hardware for delive 
pulls. that | 
The line includes, as shown in the pic- bottle 
tures, single and double _ pedesil, Lay-/ 

secretarial desks, a special transcrilver time, 
desk, extension top executive desks, flush weigh 

top executive desks, tables, and varicus Bar. 

other items. Only a few of the numb: rs vive 

are shown on these two pages. even 

Bars 

Withholding Tax Chart use, 

° our 
Is Inexpensive ar 

WAGE bracket deductions for use \5 store 

payroll departments are printed |\y With 
Alfred Allen Watts Company, Inc. Thee ledge 
1948 Withholding Tax Charts tabul« e journ 
deductions for weekly, biweekly, set rhe t 

monthly, and monthly pay periods. (1 the t 

heavy green cardboard, 12 inches by : ? creat 
inches, large, clear figures are printed cepa 

brown. Watts is giving a complimenta: ment 
copy to regular buyers of Watts W of Je 
Withholding Statements, Snap-Apa pl 
Another GF metal desk in gray with velvoleum top. Size 60 by 30 inches, 29 or sets, and other tax forms. Extra chari np 
3014 inches high. No square corners, recessed pulls, and a new lock mechanism cost $1.00 each. uy" 
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Slips Break Down Lists 
Without Rewriting 


DITTO, Inc., has patented a system of 
breaking down any list, getting each 
item on a separate sheet of paper with- 
out rewriting. By running a set of over- 
lapped strips, Analyslips, through a 
Dito duplicating machine, one item is 
picked up on each strip. Thirty such 
slios can be run through the machine at 
once. Then these slips are torn apart to 
be used any way they are wanted. In- 
ventory control, sales analyses, stock 
taking, labor tickets, move tickets, pur- 
chases analyses, inspection unit copies, 
hospital charges, catalog preparation, 
can all be done with this method. Analy- 
slips come in almost any size on paper 
or card stock in any number of units to 
a set printed on one or both sides. 


Peg Board Simplifies 
Lay-Away Records 


AN ECONOMICAL system for handling 
lay-away transactions in retail stores has 
been developed by C. E. Sheppard Com- 
pany. So many people have taken ad- 
vantage of the lay-away system—making 
a down payment on an article, paying a 
set amount periodically, and getting 
delivery when the article is paid for 
that lay-away accounting has become a 
bottleneck. Sheppard’s new, inexpensive 
Lay-Away Peg Board procedure saves 
time, effort, and money. The feather- 
weight Peg Board has a removable Peg 
Bar. Forms are preloaded on the bar to 
give uninterrupted customer _ service, 
even during rush hours. Several Peg 
Bars can be loaded with forms, ready for 
use. Records consist of a_ lay-away 
journal, customer’s receipt, and a triple 
sales check, divided into a ledger card, 
store copy of sale, and customer's copy. 
Vith all forms on the Peg Board the 
ledger card, receipt, and lay-away 
journal become a one-writing operation. 
The triplicate sales check is made out at 
the time of the sale by the sales clerk, 
creating a ledger card for the lay-away 
‘epartment. Subsequent and final pay- 
ents are provided for, and cancellation 
lay-aways by store or customer is 
tiple. Sheppard’s offers literature and 
uple sheets to anyone who wants to 
the system and see for himself. 
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The new Mode-Maker gray flat top by General Fireproofing is 42 inches deep by 
80 inches wide, with a curved extension to make it a comfortable conference desk 








Table to match the General Fireproofing desks shown on these two pages. By 
varying the legs or bases, height may be either 29 or 30!4 inches as desired 


NO-BUFF 
Teye):| Fnish 


Brown Label Polish in 
Blue Ribbon Class 


BACK on the market and better than 
ever is Johnson’s Brown Label No-Buff 
Floor Finish for keeping office floors 
bright. Although the self-polishing wax 
was discontinued during wartime when 
raw materials were scarce, Johnson 
chemists kept working to improve their 
original formula made in 1939. Brown 
Label can take six damp moppings and 
still keep 91 per cent of its gloss, in 
actual tests. The wax spreads evenly 
without streaking and bubbling and is 
listed as an antislip floor treatment mate- 
rial by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Made for use on _ linoleum, rubber, 
asphalt base, terrazzo, and well-sealed, 
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varnished or painted wood floors, Brown 
Label is approved by Johns-Manville, 
Tile-Tex, and other flooring manufac- 
turers. The wax comes in 1-, 5-, 30-, and 
55-gallon cans, and 1 gallon covers 2,000 
to 2,500 square feet. 


Plastic Parts Improve 
Ceiling Light 


SLIMLINE instant-start tubes are one 
feature of the New Horizon fixtures 
made by Leader Electric Company. The 
fluorescent ceiling light uses Lustron 
plastic side panels because they are 
translucent and plastic louvers to pre- 
vent glare with a minimum of lighting 
interference. The plastic will not warp 
or discolor. 


Collator Speeds Paper 
Gathering 


GATHERING papers is no longer a 
tedious hand operation with the Model 
10VC 6000 Thomas Mechanical Collator. 
Designed for large volume, the collator 
handles paper sizes ranging from 4 by 81, 
inches up to and including 11 by 17 inches 
in sets of 10 pages. Sheets larger than 
11 by 17 inches and up to 17 by 22 inches 
can be gathered in groups of 5 pages. 
Removable trays hold the various size 
papers and extra trays can be had to 
speed reloading. Each tray holds about 
a ream of paper. Four other models are 
available for small and large collating 
needs. All collators are operated by a 
foot pedal and all have the new patented 
“Ejectomatic Feed.” 


Clary Lower-Priced 
Adding Machine 


LOWER-PRICED all-electric adding 
machine is introduced by Clary Multi- 
plier Corporation for smaller business- 
men who want the advantages of electric 
operation in a machine within their price 


range. The Model A-4 Clary Speed-o- 
lectric has rotary motion, rotary print- 
ing, automatic control bars, pyramid- 
shaped keys, dustproof keyboard, and 
exclusive Clary thumb add-bar. Key- 
board has six columns and a capacity of 
$99,999.99. 


Erases on Master Plates 
For Offset 


SPEEDERASER, product of The Blue 
Robin Corporation, can erase errors on 
master plates used in offset duplicating. 
According to tests by plate and dupli- 
cator makers, typists and duplicator 
operators, the SpeedEraser can whirl 
away an error in as little as_ three 
seconds. 


Copy Discs with Hand 
Microphone Recorder 


EXECUTIVES can now make duplicate 
discs of anything they dictate on the 
same SoundScriber that records their 


correspondence. As many _live-voice 
copies as needed can be made by placing 
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the original recording on top of a blank 
SoundScriber disc and flipping the Use 
Selector Dial to “Copy.” The instrument 
wutomatically duplicates every word. An- 
other advantage of Discopying is that 
the dictator can keep a voice-duplicate 
of each disc in his own file, so that he 
will always know what he said. Disc-on- 
dise recording is also possible with 
SoundScriber. Here is how it works: If 
dictation is interrupted by an important 
phone call, another disc can be placed 
upon the original disc to record the con- 
versation. If the call demands action, a 
small-size memo disc can be put on top 
the second dise for special instructions, 
telegrams, etc. The extra discs are given 
to the transcriber, and the dictator can 
finish his correspondence on the bottom 
record. No more “disc-jockeying” for 
the busy man. Disc-on-dise recording 
saves the executive and his secretary 
time and effort, accomplishes tasks in- 
stantly. Thus, personal: efficiency is in- 
creased all around with the SoundScriber 
at work. 


Oasis Water Cooler 
Does Triple Duty 


COOL WATER, adequate cold storage 
space, and ample ice cubes are three 
benefits of Ebco Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new Oasis OBR water cooler. 
The bottle-type, compartment water 
cooler is designed for businessmen who 
occasionally entertain visitors in their 
offices, as well as doctors and dentists 
who must keep pharmaceuticals in cold 
storage. Insulated and pilfer-proof, the 
compartment holds quart milk bottles or 
32-ounce soda or ginger ale bottles 
standing upright. Ice cubes pop out of 
the “jiffy-out” aluminum trays instantly 
for the businessman playing host. The 
water supply—bottled tap, distilled, or 
spring water can be used—is always 
visible so there is no danger of its run- 
ning dry. The Oasis OBR takes less 
than 3 square feet of floor space. 
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2) Hands like white doves 


...@ flutter in the dusk ...so petal smooth, 
so velvet soft, that men go mad with longing... 


Well, maybe not quite that! After all, 
this lotion line is hardly down our alley. 

All we wanted to suggest was that 
slopping around with stagnant sponges, 
sticky stamps, and gum-flapped envelopes 
does no good to any girl’s digits .. . 

So you might mention the PB postage 
meter to the Man In Charge of Morale 
in your Office . . . 

Metered postage makes those small 
Steel engravings with the bad-tasting 
backs as old hat as spit curls. 

With a postage meter, you literally 
roll your own. Set the little levers for the 
stamp you want, feed the envelopes into 


the meter, and they flash out with flaps 

sealed, and a stamp and dated postmark 

printed on each and every envelope. 
The meter prints any value of stamp 


needed for any kind of mail, prints on 
gummed tape for parcel post—the total 
postage needed in one stamp. 


Tue postage meter makes mailing go 
like mad, and gets you and the mail out 
earlier, keeps track of postage used . . . 
protects postage from loss, damage, lend 
lease. And metered mail moves faster in 
the postoffice, doesn’t have to wait for 
postmarking and cancelling... 

Meter models for any firm, large or 
small. Call any PB office, or write for 
illustrated booklet .. . And why wait? 


pitney-sowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2144 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. 
Branches in 85 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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‘“You cannot build sound employee relations on quicksand,’’ says R. M. Creaghead. 
Constructive leadership, expressed in sound and consistent policy and combined with 
careful plannirig and proper recognition of human relations, is a basic tool for profit. 
And employees must respect and understand this leadership to give best results 





Five stewardesses who recently completed United Air Lines’ three weeks training school in 
Cheyenne pass in review in their trim, blue summer uniforms before going to work in the skies 


Stewardess Turnover at United Air Lines 
Is Attributed to Excellent Training 


Almost every day a_ stew- 
ardess at United Air Lines 
packs her bag and drifts away 
on a cloud. And the reason so 
many of them leave is the ex- 
cellent training they have re- 
ceived at United—training for 
matrimony. 

Part of the stewardess’ train- 
ing centers around medicine, 
and she also learns how to care 
for infants and children. Con- 
siderable attention is given to 
food service. The airline once 
required a stewardess candi- 
date to be a registered nurse, 
but now she must have 2 years 
of college or a year of college 
and a year’s business experience. 
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With these qualifications it is 
no wonder that at the end of 
June, United needed 400 ad- 
ditional young women to re- 
place the stewardesses who 
traded their uniforms for wed- 
ding gowns. The present staff 
of about 550 uniformed girls is 
insufficient for United’s fleet of 
144 Mainliners. 

Transferred from Chicago to 
Cheyenne a year ago, the train- 
ing school for stewardesses 
lasts 3 weeks. As soon as one 
class graduates, another begins. 
Each class is made up of 
20 to 25 candidates, and studies 
include a wide variety of sub- 
jects: Fare structures, sched- 


ules, tickets, company organi- 
zation, flight operations, food 
service, and any number of 
contact problems which arise 
from working with people. 
There are no summer vacations 
at the school, and students are 
kept busy with classes from 
8:30 a.m. until 5 p.m. 

United recently inaugurate: 
a unique and intensive “post- 
graduate” course for some 
2,000 employees who have direct 
contact with the public. In the 
form of questions and answers, 
the course is designed to in- 
crease the employees’ knowl- 
edge of United’s service as well 
as the entire air transport in- 
dustry, and in turn to improve 
their sales efficiency. The train- 
ing was planned to help United 
give improved service to the 
heavy summer traffic. 


Annual Review Keeys 


Employees Informed 
At Sharp & Dohme 


In Sharp & Dohme’s rece:t 
annual review of compa 
operations, Edward J. Carr 
director of economic researc, 
told employees that their num- 
ber has increased 57 per ce:t 
since 1939 and payrolls are up 
200 per cent. 

The first series of meetinys 
was held at the company’s 
Philadelphia, Glenolden, and 
West Point plants. Other mec!- 
ings will follow at the pharn 
ceutical manufacturer’s branch 
offices throughout the United 
States. The annual programs 
keep employees informed of 
the company’s progress and 
point up the economic and 
social implications of a job 
with Sharp & Dohme. 

Mr. Carroll explained thiat 
“the wage pattern at Sharp & 
Dohme—like many companies 
in large measure is determined 
by a combination of researc), 
sales results, and the efficiency 
with which our products a 
produced and handled by each 
individual employee.” 

Charts are used to illustra'e 
talks, and one shows that tie 
history of dividends and pa 
rolls at Sharp & Dohme duri 
the years 1939 to 1947 has f: 
lowed a similar pattern. Wh: 
payroll rate was lower pr 
$100 of sales, the dividend ra 
was lower. “In other words 
Mr. Carroll said, “both stoc 
holders and employees shai 
the same economic condition 
the same joys and sorrows.” 

Money left in the busines 
he concluded, assures employee 
and stockholders of increase 
sales, increased employment 
and increased dividends. 


’ 
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Burroughs Describes 
Expansion Program 
To Stockholders 


The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
ine Company recently dis- 
ributed to stockholders checks 
covering the 188th consecutive 
ish dividend paid in 53 years. 
ie dividend was the second 
his year and brought to 30 
‘ents per share of common 
stock paid for the first 6 

wnths of 1948. 

With each check was sent a 
booklet, “A Report to the 
Stockholders,” describing the 
company’s long-term expansion 
and research program. The pro- 
gram was undertaken “to pro- 
vide more and better machines 
for our customers; good, steady 
jobs for employees; and a con- 
tinued fair return for stock- 
holders.” 

Burroughs is completing a 
new plant in Plymouth, Michi- 
gan, and recently added a fifth 
floor on the company’s main 
plant in Detroit. Other im- 
provements include extension of 
an overhead conveyor system 
and installation of a new load- 
ing dock to facilitate shipping. 
A new centralized hospital unit 
has also been completed in the 
main plant, and _ restaurant 
facilities have been enlarged to 
give better service and a wider 
selection of food to the increas- 
ing number of employees. 

According to the booklet 
circulated to stockholders, “this 
expansion and improvement 
program, together with  in- 
creased production, has im- 
posed financial burdens heavier 


This looks like a Hollywood setting for a rip-snortin’ Western, but it’s really the shooting of 
a scene for a Swift & Company movie to be shown to employees and various interested groups 


than at any other time in Bur- 
roughs’ history.” 

Some results already 
been achieved, however. For 
the first 5 months of this year, 
unit production was 48 per 
cent higher than for the same 
period in 1947, and 62 per cent 
over the first 5 months of 1941. 
The number of employees at 
Burroughs has increased 52 per 
cent over prewar levels. 


have 


Addressograph Provides Special Train 
For 200 Visitors to Open House 


At a 
celebration, the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation pro- 
vided a special train to take 


recent open house 


200 visitors from downtown 
Cleveland to its plant 15 miles 
from the city. 

The arrangement was made 
with the New York Central 
Railroad. A special train was 
chartered, consisting of three 
modern streamlined coaches 
and two dining cars. The 200 
members of the Insurance, Ac- 
counting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation left their convention 
leadquarters at 3 p.m. and ar- 
rived at the plant 27 minutes 
later. They toured the plant, 
reboarded the train, had re- 
‘reshments en route, and were 
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back in the city at 5:30 p.m. 

The train enabled the dele- 
gates to take the trip in com- 
fort, to avoid the heavy rush- 
hour traffic of the city, and to 
return to their hotel in a mini- 
mum of time. 

The transportation expert of 
one of the Cleveland news- 
papers who covered the trip 
figured that if private auto- 
mobiles had been used, the trip 
alone would have taken close to 
an hour each way. Serving re- 
freshments would have con- 
sumed another hour. Difficulties 
encountered in driving through 
thick traffic and in _ being 
crowded into cars or buses 
would have added to the dis- 
comfort. 


Movies Tell Story of Swift & Company 
To Employees and Friends 


Twenty-five years ago Swift 
& Company produced its first 
motion picture, “The Texas 
Trail to Your Table,” a silent 
flicker about cowboys and 
cattle. Since that time some 5 
million persons have seen Swift 
films. 

Last year alone the packing 
company’s films were viewed 
by an audience of 809,713 
people, including farmers, Ro- 
tarians, club women, church 
leaders, and _ various’ other 
groups. The people live in all 
sections of the United States, 
in Canada, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
the United Kingdom. 

These films include every- 
thing from historical dramas to 
color cartoons. The drama, 
“Red Wagon,” tells the color- 
ful life of Gustavus Franklin 
Swift and his struggle to es- 
tablish Swift & Company. The 
film has been seen by 170,000 
employees and friends in fea- 
ture length and by 500,000 in 
the 45-minute version. Two 
hundred prints are kept in con- 
tinuous use by the public re- 
Jations department. 

“Red Wagon” has been called 
the American story by educa- 
tors. The Library of Congress 
has placed the film in the na- 


tion’s permanent film archives. 

Several films explain the 
economics of the meat packing 
industry: “Livestock and 
Meat,” a 49-minute version; 
“Cows and Chickens, U. S. A.,” 
25 minutes; and “By-Products” 
and “Meat Buying Customs,” 
two 10-minute color cartoons. 
Their audiences are mostly farm 
and civic groups, including high 
school and agricultural college 
classes, 4-H and Future Farm- 
ers organizations. 

One 30-minute film, “A Na- 
tion’s Meat,” has been seen by 
960,000 people during the last 
4 years, the largest circulation 
of any single picture. This film 
is one of five distributed by 
Swift’s agricultural research 
department, the company’s 
largest single motion picture 
user. 

The films are 16 millimeter 
in sound, Circulation of them 
costs Swift about 2 cents per 
person. They are available for 
clubs, church groups, schools, 
and other organizations. 

Reservation requests should 
be made to the Film Division, 
Swift & Company, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago. Bookings must 
be made two or more months 
in advance. 
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In ‘“You Are Born to Victory,’’ John Glossinger writes: ‘‘Many of us are afraid of our 
own opinion. Too many good ideas are lost for lack of confidence to present them.”’ 
From month to month this department describes various unusual ideas that are 
paying off. Perhaps they can stimulate your thinking into developing novel ideas 





Two Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company employees don fighting togs and display 
excellent form in fighting the ‘‘Weasel,’’ character representing waste in plants 


1. Goodyear Whips Waste 
With Prize Contest 


EMPLOYEES of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., recently received 
thousands of dollars in cash and prizes 
in an unusual waste control program that 
ended this month. 

Called the “Whip Waste and Win” 
campaign, the program was linked with 
the company’s Golden Anniversary, which 
is being observed this year: President 
E. J. Thomas said, “This is Goodyear’s 
Golden Anniversary year, and it’s a 
golden opportunity to change waste in 
operations to gold for our employees.” 

He stressed the importance of a mate- 
rial reduction in waste loss, which runs 
into thousands of dollars monthly. “It 
is important to the customer, the boss of 
us all,” Mr. Thomas said. “The customer 
must be given the best possible product 
at the lowest possible price.” 
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Several weeks before the campaign 
was announced, company publications 
carried items on “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
and “Wallop the Weasel and Win.” 
Weasel was the name given to a carica- 
ture that appeared in all plants as a 
symbol of the waste problem to be licked. 

Nine Goodyear plants in various parts 
of the country took part in the cam- 
paign. Employees won individual cash 
awards up to $1,500, as well as such 
prizes as television cabinets, frozen food 
cabinets, shotguns, and fishing tackle. 


2. Wieboldt Installs New 
Cycle Billing System 
WIEBOLDT STORES, Incorporated, 
recently installed a new cycle billing 
system that revolves around customers’ 
initials. 

For example, suppose a customer of 
one of Wieboldt’s six stores in the 


Chicago area is named Miles Standish. 
Since “S” is the first initial of his last 
name, his billing date is the 25th of the 
month, following the chart with letters 
of the alphabet graduated with most 
days of the month. John Alden’s billing 
date would be the Ist of the month, and 
so on down the alphabet. 

Folders went out to Wieboldt cus- 
tomers explaining the new system. Th« 
first bill under this setup might cover 
only 15 days’ purchases; for others it 
may be as long as 45 days. After the 
complete changeover, of course, the bill 
will cover 30 days and be payable within 
10 days. 

The folders explain that cycle billing 
is more convenient, since the customer 
receives his bill approximately the same 
time each month, and all original sales, 
credit, and payment slips are included 
to make checking easier. 


3. New Mechanical Check 
Signers Used in Bank 


THE First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, has switched from manual to 
mechanical signing of official checks. 
Sixteen Protectograph check signers 
in the main and branch offices imprint 
the signature of the bank’s cashier, com- 
pleting all steps in preparation of th« 
checks at one point. Prior to installation 
of the new system, official checks were 
made up in the cages and then carried 
to an officer’s desk for signature. 
Advantages of the new system are 
better customer service, saving in bank 
officers’ time, improved internal control, 
and added prestige. The new system in- 
cludes a changeover from manager’s 
checks to cashier’s checks, which bring 
more prestige and carry more weight 
when presented by purchasers to payees. 
Improved control and safety are cited 
as further benefits. The Protectograph 
impression has never been fraudulently 
duplicated during more than 30 years of 
manufacture, and a dual locking mecha- 
nism—with keys held by separate execu- 
tives—guards against unauthorized 
operation. The bank has also devised an 
internal control system under which 
branch managers submit daily reports 
showing the number of signature im- 
pressions made during the day. These 
reports can be checked at any time 
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against the record of checks issued and 
against the signers’ nonresettable meters, 
which record every impression. 


4. St. Louis Shoemakers 
Unveil Latest Styles 


THE St. Louis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce knows how to get its members to 
attend a fashion show for men. It had 
beautiful girls modeling men’s shoes at 
a recent preview of what the well-heeled 
male will wear this fall, and the wolves 
turned out in packs. 

A record number of members watched 
dainty young things lumber down the 
ramp in heavy rugged styles that mark 
the new Bold Look in men’s shoes. 
Among other interesting items, they saw 
the new “wing-flo” tip that swings back 
on one side of the shoe and not on the 
other. And they saw the “Mile-Hi” sole 
that is the thickest in shoe history. 

The preview was a seasonal showing 
of St. Louis shoe manufacturers, who 
produce nearly a fourth of the nation’s 
footwear. St. Louis companies make 23 
million pairs of men’s shoes a year. 


5. Newspaper Cuts Filing 
Space with Microfilm 


BY RECORDING its files on microfilm, 
the Chicago Tribune can file more than 
270 times as much material in the same 
space previously used. 

The newspaper’s new filing system 
also is expected to reduce greatly the 
time spent in locating and reading the 
material. When any microfilmed record 
is to be consulted, a master index tells 
which spool contains it. This spool is 
removed from the files and run through 
the film reader until the record appears 
on the screen. A full 100-foot spool can 
be scanned in one minute. 

A 100-foot spool of film records the 


contents of 3 filing-cabinet drawers, and 
45 such spools can be stored in a drawer 
less than half the size of those now used. 

Microfilm equipment consists of three 
units, a combined camera and printer, 
a processor, and a screen reader. With 
these units 7,000 voucher checks can be 
photographed on a 100-foot spool. After 
processing time of 1 hour and 15 minutes, 
the vouchers can be reproduced by pro- 
jection on a glass screen. 


6. ATF President Records 
Message for Employees 


THE 3,680 employees of American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, had numerous 
chances to hear President Thomas Roy 
Jones give his fiscal year-end message. 

President Jones recorded his message 
on phonograph records, and these, at- 
tached to printed financial statements 
especially prepared for the employees, 
were mailed to their homes. This is be- 
lieved to be the first time an American 
industry has used such means of giving 
the facts to the workers. 

When the company hit on the idea of 
presenting the president’s talk on rec- 
ords, it wasn’t sure all employees would 
have facilities for playing the discs. A 
survey was made in a typical ATF 
plant and it was found that 82 per cent 
of the employees had their own machines 
or had access to one. 

ATF has employed the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation of Princeton to make 
continuing checks on the readability of 
its financial reports, and considers itself 
a pioneer in writing the statements in 
everyday language. The soundness of the 
plan is shown in the fact that the 1947 
report received a 92 per cent thorough 
readership. In 1945 when the report was 
rather conventional in nature,’ the 
readership was about 35 per cent. In 
1946 it was 65 per cent, which is con- 
sidered slightly better than average. 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of ATF, records his fiscal year-end message for em- 
ployees. Discs were mailed to workers’ homes with printed financial statements 
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How to Plan 
Your Market Survey 


Everyone who plans to make a 
survey of the status of present 
or threatened competition, or 
the market for his present prod- 
ucts, or the potential market for 
new products, or his advertising- 
selling methods—will find many 
valuable suggestions in this 


New, FREE Booklet 
On Market Research 


This booklet gives you three 
practical suggestions on how to 
double check the extent and 
activities of your competition. 


Markets 


It summarizes the sales analyses 
that should be made to give you 
the true and complete informa- 
tion you need about your cus- 
tomers—such as what sort of 
companies or individuals your 
customers are—where they are 
—how much they buy—when 
they buy—why they buy—and 
how they use your products. 


Products 
This booklet explains four im- 
portant analyses that should be 
made in connection with the 
development of new products. 


Advertising-Selling Methods 


This booklet shows you how to 
use modern, scientific techniques 
in market research to examine 
your adverlising-selling methods. 
It tells you what work must be 
done to determine the proper 
allocation of the selling job be- 
tween advertising and personal 
selling and how to determine the 
type of advertising, the type of 
salesmen, how much advertis- 
ing, or how many salesmen are 
needed to do the job. 


The booklet also lists, in logical 
sequence, the eleven steps that 
should be taken in any market 
research program. A_ helpful 
check chart is included to guide 
the reader in selecting the re- 
search project for which he has 
the greatest need. 


You are invited to send for a 
free copy of this helpful booklet. 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 7AB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








Dartnell’s New 


Foreign Trade Handbook 


By Dr. E. E. Pratt, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


Foreign trade looms as a major factor in U. S. business economy in the 
years ahead. The publication of this very complete and comprehensive 
Handbook is particularly timely for it presents a thorough working guide 
which a manufacturer can use for the development of export business. 
Dr. Pratt is an acknowledged expert in the field and his Handbook is the 
result of three years’ intensive research. 


It is packed with facts, figures, charts, actual experiences of companies 
doing export business. A special feature is the reproduction of a large 
number of typical forms used by companies in export sales management. 


CONTENTS 
Foreign Trade Organizations Marine Insurance 
How to Find an Export Market Road Transportation 
Methods of Indirect Export Filling the Order 
Organizing of Direct Export Packing the Order 
Export Sales Management Routing the Shipment 
Sales Contracts World Trade in Staples 
Management of Agents International Commercial Policies 
Advertising in Foreign Markets Protection or Free Trade 
Sales Promotion in Export Commercial Treaties 
Financing Foreign Trade Non-Tariff Commerce Controls 
Credit in Foreign Trade Colonies and World Trade 
Export-Import Bank U. S. and Latin America 
International Monetary Plans International Cartels 
Foreign Exchange World Security and Commerce 
Foreign Trade Services Markets of the World 
Export Freight Forwarder Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade 


Ocean Transportation 


Air Transport 
International Postal Facilities PRICE $10.00 


International Communications 























SENT ON APPROVAL e USE THIS ORDER FORM | 
The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Passa ie ee oe Date r 
Chicago 40, Illinois | 
Send immediately on approval a copy of the “FOREIGN TRADE HAND- i 
BOOK” by Dr. E. E. Pratt. 1,500 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. Flexible leather- 
ette cover, fully indexed and illustrated. Bill us at $10.00. | 
1 If you attach check to this order we will imprint ; 
your name in gold on the cover of your Handbook { 
Individual... Position... 
Company... Be gb to a eo ee i Pi Dee ee os @ 
Street... i a a re oa aera le acta ap : 
City. RS IS Sot ore AB/J | 
sian ai eel inten ei tania ald ai meniniemiunle 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





781. THE ROAD AHEAD IN INTER- 
NAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Oren Arbogust, Inc., has taken a long 
look over the path ahead in labor-iman- 
agement relations. Result is a brochure 
that packs a powerful message. Standing 
on the bumpy part of the road we are 
traveling now, Oren Arbogust foresees 
a smoother road minus the hurdles and 
obstacles and detours that make the 
gding so rough.- Naturally, this is not 
going to come about by waving a wand. 
The booklet has’ some solid ideas for 
reconstructing the highway to good in- 
dustrial relations. The advice is key- 
noted by the words of Daniel Burnham, 
“Make no little plans...they have no 
magic to stir men’s souls.” This booklet 
offers many thought-provoking and soul- 
stirring ideas in its challenge to top 
executives to present their side of the 
story effectively, to repair the damage 
done by “management inarticulate.” 


* * * 


782. TIME-SAVING SAMPLE FORMS. 
Uareo has gathered a set of sample 
forms in an attractive brochure. If some 
of your records aren’t answering all your 
questions, if recopying is causing errors, 
if record writing takes too long, these 
are problems that Uarco offers to solve 
for you. Send for the selection of 
samples, compare them with your own 
forms. Often a minor change in form 
construction can mean hours and dollars 
saved in record writing and product 
control. There is no form more expensive 
than one which does not do the full job 
it is needed for. 


* * 7 


783. SOUND-SLIDEFILM GUIDE. 
Nearly 500 available sound-slidefilm pro- 
grams have been indexed by the Visual 
Aids Division of Operadio Manufactur- 
ing Company. Do you want to pep up 
sales training meetings? Does your office 
training program need some vitamins? 
Is your safety education project in the 
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doldrums? This booklet describes films 
that can rejuvenate any kind of program. 
The cost to borrow or buy these films, 
running time, source, and whether the 
film is black and white or color are all 
given. You can have a copy of this 
booklet which was prepared for Operadio 
by the editors of Business Screen, for 
25 cents. 
* * . 


784. THE ASTOUNDING AMANU- 
ENSIS. This clever booklet, subtitled 
“Electronics Lightens the Load,” might 
be called a stageshow in print. From the 
marquee on the cover, through the cast 
of characters—Mr. You, Joe Caller, 
Mary Secretary, an Edison representa- 
tive, and the star of the show, the Voice- 
writer—the pages of pictures that tell 
the story, to the ticket on the inside 
back cover, the theater theme is carried 
out. The star performance is turned in 
by the versatile dictating machine that 
comes out on top no matter what the 
situation may be, and simplifies the 
executive’s job. The Voicewriter ought 
to corral a lot of “stage door Johnnies.” 


* * * 


785. DRAFTING TEMPLATES. A new 
red, white, and black catalog of time- 
saving templates for engineers, de- 
signers, draftsmen, and architects has 
been published by Rapidesign. Each type 
of template is pictured and described 
briefly. Office, store, and factory layout 
goes faster with these drafting templates. 


* * * 


786. MR. HIGBY LEARNED ABOUT 
FLOOR SAFETY THE HARD WAY! 
But you can learn about it the easy way 
by reading this booklet based on Mr. 
Higby’s term in the school of experience. 
Walter G. Legge Company, Inc., exposes 
the hidden cost of unsafe, incorrect floor 
maintenance methods. An_ interesting 
feature of the booklet is the floor test. 
If your office floors flunk, nonslip floor 
maintenance is the way to bring them 
into the “A” class. 


. 7 * 


787. HAMMERMILL COCKLETONE 
BOND. Letterheads should carry their 
messages with quiet dignity and a sense 
of quality, according to Hammermill 
Paper Company’s new folder. To prove 
the point, the folder contains 12 speci- 
mens printed on Cockletone Bond. 
Samples include 6 letterheads, 3 with 
envelopes to match, 2 business forms, 
and a lease. You'll want to see this col- 
lection of fine printing by letterpress, 
offset, and engraving. 


7 a 


788. THE NEW DE LUXE WOOD- 
STOCK. Latest model Woodstock type- 
writer brings to the office typist the 
effortless operation that makes fingers 
fly, banishes fatigue, and gives letter- 
perfect performance. Modern design keys 
the Woodstock to today’s business tempo. 
Booklet pictures all the features in the 
new machine and ends with three pages 
of hints for typists. Inside back cover 
gives all the specifications. 
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789. USPM AUXILIARY MAILROOM 
EQUIPMENT. Double folder from Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation pictures a 
modern mailroom layout using USPM 
equipment for rapid, easy, systematic 
handling of mail. Sorting racks, tables, 
cabinets, mailbags and their holders are 
shown with complete descriptions. Your 
business letters deserve a good send-off, 
and Commercial Controls ‘tells how they 
can be on their way in a jiffy. 


“ 
* * * 2 


7810. HOW TO GET PROFITS FROM 
INVENTORIES. In this day of high 
break-even points control of inventory 
is more necessary than ever. Excess 
stocks can affect any company’s profit 
position, while shortages of supplies can 
curtail production, increase costs, and 
lose sales. Remington Rand Inc. has 
prepared a 24-page book to show you 
how to prevent losses from either too 
much or too little. One of the important 
methods detailed in the book is how to 
reduce errors in calculations by using 
the “Chart-That-Thinks.” 


* - aa 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


781. Oren Arbogust, Inc., 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

782. Uarco Inc., 5000 S. California Ave., 
Chicago 82, Il. 

783. Operadio Manufacturing Company, 
St. Charles, Ill. 

784. Ediphone Division, Thomas - A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

785. Rapidesign, Inc., Box 592, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 

786. Walter G. Legge Co., Inc., 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

787. Hammermill Paper Company, 1480 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 

788. Woodstock Typewriter Company, 
Woodstock, IIl. 

789. U. S. Postal Meter Division, Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

7810. Systems Division, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
ma x. ¥. 





A DAY’S WORK IN ONE HOUR 


ADDRESS - TAGS - LABELS 
WITH WEBER TAG-O-GRAPH 







PRINTS UP TO 9 
TYPEWRITTEN LINES 


ONLY 
$7.50 
COMPLETE 

10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL - 
Accuracy — Speed — Legibility . . . Change 
stencils in a split second . . . Lifetime guaran- 
tee... No moving parts .. . Fills many re- 
quirements . . . No muss, no fuss — Shipped 


with 25 extra stencils, handwriting stylus, 
4 oz. of ink and complete instructions. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 Ibs. Order today. 

WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
200 W. CENTRAL RD. MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 
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This specialist takes away 


PAYROLL PAINS 


W HEN this unusual specialist goes 
to work for you, you'll forget all 
your payroll pains. 


No longer will you develop head- 
aches because of payroll errors. 


No longer will you get high blood 
pressure because payroll employees 
let the cat out of the bag about what 
others earn. 


No longer will you develop ulcers 
worrying whether the payroll will be 
ready on time. 


You'll feel lots better than ever be- 
fore because this specialist (The Re- 
cording and Statistical Corp.) delivers 
your payroll to you. All the payroll 
checks, accounting dept. forms, gov- 
ernment reports, etc., you require, are 
prepared for you by a staff of special- 
ly trained experts using high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is checked by bank 
standards. This service may cost you 
less, too! 


FREE! “Payroll Service,” a most 
interesting booklet, tells how this effi- 
cient, confidential service can be used 
in your firm. Send for it now. 

Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © ®BOSTON © £4ODETROIT 
MONTREAL e TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, W. Y. 
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FLASH 


CLOSURE 


Your records 
stay clean, 
easy to find, in 
Liberty Storage Boxes 


Keep records instantly available, safe 
from dirt and moisture, in low cost 
Liberty Storage Boxes. Patented flash 
closure opens in a second, makes box 
dustproof . . . prevents spillage. 

Liberty Boxes are made of finest 
quality jute corrugated board in 23 
stock sizes for every business form. 
Special sizes in lots of 200. Keep 
Libertys on hand. They come flat with 
a supply of standard labels . . . set up 
easily and quickly. More than 86,000 
users since 1917. Sold by leading 
stationers everywhere. Write for valu- 
able free booklet, “Manual of Record 
Storage Practice.” 


Special Offer. . - Mail this coupon 


your letterhead and $1 for letter-size 
sample Liberty Storage Box, postpaid. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Dept. 710, 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








she’ll have more 
time for You— 


half the time, with 


Oxford PENDAFLEX* 


hanging folders 

Users report savings up to 
50% in time and cost of 
filing. No new cabinets 
needed —Pendaflex fold- 
ers fit any letter or legal 
size file. Send the coupon 
today and start saving time 


and money. 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


437440 HOVE AINOW 











a a a ae a a 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. | 
336 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please send catalog and name of nearby 
dealer who will install trial drawer of ! 
Pendaflex, money back if not satisfied. | 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 


——— — oe oe ee oe ee ee ee ee 
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NEW BOOKS 





BATTLEFRONTS OF INDUSTRY. 


By David O. Woodbury. Here is the 
story of the activities of Westinghouse 
in World War II. It is as exciting as a 
cloak and dagger mystery novel, but 
infinitely more instructive and construc- 


| tive. For example, one day Admiral Rud- 
| dock called the Westinghouse repre- 
| sentative in Washington, “Get over here 


as fast as you can,” said the admiral. 


| Herbert Rogge, the Westinghouse man, 
| was there in a matter of minutes, where 


he learned that the Navy had captured 
a German electrically propelled torpedo. 


| In a few minutes more Rogge had 
| Pittsburgh headquarters of Westinghouse 
| on the telephone, and work was started 
| on duplicating or bettering the German 


electric torpedo to replace our own 
steam-propelled jobs, which left a tell- 
tale wake in the water. 

This occurred in January 1942; by 
fall Westinghouse was delivering 300 
torpedoes a month, and within a year 
400 a month. The Navy’s estimated cost 
of $10,000 each had been reduced to 
$6,000 each. 

The story of how Westinghouse began 
developing and later producing the bug 
bombs is really a thriller-diller, and we 
say this with all respect. The bug 
bombs were turned out at one time at 
the rate of 10,000,000 a year and were 
made to de-bug 10 houses, 50 big 
bombers, or 240 army pup tents. They 
cost $1.25 each and saved many Ameri- 
can lives by killing disease-bearing in- 
sects at the battlefronts. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. $3.50. 


INCREASING WHOLESALE DRUG 
SALESMEN’S EFFECTIVENESS. By 
James H. Davis, Ph.D., Department of 
Business Organization, the Ohio State 
University. Here is a book which you 
may think has no interest for anybody 
but drug salesmen. But it is, in our 
opinion, the best book on salesmanship 
ever published. It is not a book of 


| theory, but is based on actual studies of 


what drug salesmen do. Many of the 
principles used could be applied in other 
types of selling. What it proves is just 
where and how the poor salesman differs 
from the successful salesman. For in- 


| stance, the poor salesmen spent an 


average of nearly 12 minutes per call 
waiting; the good salesmen (perhaps 
because the buyer wanted to see them) 
spent slightly less than 4 minutes per 
call waiting time. The most efficient sales- 
men spent slightly more than 4 minutes 
per call in general conversation; the 
least efficient salesmen spent better than 
6 minutes per call in general conversa- 
tion. It is in these details that good 
salesmanship differs from poor sales- 
manship and the entire book will be a 
revelation of great value to almost any 
sales executive, no matter what his men 
sell. Ohio State University. $3. 





Sturdy: Low-priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to learn: New back transfer device 
speeds up calculations 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-63 


@ Automatic total and non-add key 

@ Automatie subtract key 

@ Repeat and multiply key 

@ Credit balance @ Electric © Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-65 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 
210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





BRAND NEW! 


Watts REPLY MESSAG 


Smart new carbon-in- 
terleaved forms for 
rapid office intercom- 
munication and replies. 
For messages, inquir- 
ies, and _ instructions 
within your organiza- 
tion and to outsiders. 


@ So Easy to Use! @ Provides Follow-Up - Copy! 


© Compels Attention and Demands a Reply! 
e Name and Address Imprinted (Optional) 


Write for free samples and prices 
on your letterbead 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC. 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 











PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 





43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 











POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 








| 








SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Advertising Literature 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Blidg., Chicago 6. 





Instruction 





Get good jobs by learning free hand technical 
sketching. Learn with or without instruments. 
No talent needed. Free lesson. ACME, 1413 
Butler, Easton 1, Pennsylvania. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

| If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We | 
offer the original personal employment 

| service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give | 
Your Message the Punch It Needs | 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
| 501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement, 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
st. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 619, Exeter, Nebr. 





New & Used Business Equipment 








Branch Office Services 





Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 





Used Business Machines 





ADDING MACHINES $12.95. Free Circular. 
JUNG, Box 74, Westwood, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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